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THE TWO SENSES OF ORIGINAL JUSTICE IN 
MEDIEVAL THEOLOGY 


CYRIL VOLLERT, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


N THE course of the controversy on the distinction between original 
justice and sanctifying grace, which has occupied the attention of 
theologians for several decades, and must continue to do so, Luis 
Teixidor, S.J., contributed several papers which throw considerable 
light on the subject. The incentive that started the controversy was 
the contention, first proposed by R. Martin, O.P., and subsequently 
favored by J. Bittremieux, J.-B. Kors, O.P., and others, that St. 
Thomas, in defining original sin as the privation of original justice, did 
not at all mean that original sin was the privation of sanctifying grace, 
since for him original justice and sanctifying grace were two entirely 
different entities, two adequately distinct gifts. 

This view I hold to be erroneous. I do not think that St. Thomas 
taught any such doctrine, and I endeavored to show this in an article 
several years ago.’ In this conviction I share the opinion of the major- 
ity of contemporary theologians who have participated in the con- 
troversy. Of these, Father Teixidor decided to go to the root of the 
matter and determine what St. Thomas really had to say concerning 
original justice. The result of his researches was interesting. The 
Angelic Doctor, Teixidor found, did indeed employ the term original 
justice in a sense exclusive of sanctifying grace; by it he meant freedom 
from inordinate concupiscence, or more positively, perfect harmony and 
hierarchical subordination among the various human faculties, so that 
the lower appetites were subject to the will, and the body to the soul. 
In other words, St. Thomas used the expression original justice in the 
sense in which later theologians speak of the preternatural rectitude of 
human nature or the gift of integrity. 

But this was by no means all that Teixidor discovered. St. Thomas, 
he proved, also employs the same term, original justice, in an ampler 
sense, as embracing, besides this integrity, also the strictly super- 


1 “Saint Thomas on Sanctifying Grace and Original Justice,” THEOLOGICAL STUDIEs, 
II (1941), 369-87. 
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natural gift of sanctifying grace. Both gifts taken together, sanctify- 
ing grace and integrity, constitute the complex gift called original 
justice, with sanctifying grace its principal and formal element. It is 
original justice in this ampler sense that St. Thomas has in mind when 
he defines original sin as the privation of original justice. 

This distinction between the two senses of original justice seemed to 
me highly important for the settling of the controversy. I fell to 
wondering what would be the result of a study along similar lines of the 
Scholastic theologians who took part in the great debate of the early 
fourteenth century concerning original sin—a debate between the 
adherents of the lingering Augustinianism of Henry of Ghent and the 
champions of the “novel’’ Thomism, with the critical genius of Duran- 
dus belaboring both sides, and which finally, after a generation of 
attacks, counterattacks, and strategic retreats, ended in the triumph 
of the Thomistic view. 

Somewhat to my astonishment I found that all of the chief figures in 
the controversy understood the issue in the same light. They are all 
aware of two meanings attaching to original justice, a restricted sense 
exclusive of sanctifying grace, and a fuller sense inclusive of sanctifying 
grace. 

Most of these doctors define original sin as the privation of original 
justice; and such of them as reject this definition nevertheless deal 
with the concept of original justice in the course of their refutation of 
the Anselmian and Thomistic view and in their discussion of alternative 
proposals. And all of them, with the exception of Henry of Ghent, 
whether they accept this definition or not, understand that original 
justice in the fuller sense is meant. 

I propose to set down succinctly the results of this study, together 
with pertinent evidence. The theologians investigated are Henry of 
Ghent, Durandus of Saint-Pourcain, Peter Paludanus, James of Lau- 
sanne, and Guido Terreni. 


HENRY OF GHENT 
In the so-called “Augustinian” view of original sin taught by Henry 
of Ghent, according to which original sin is a positive entity, a “morbid 


? LL. Teixidor, S. J., “Una Cuestién lexicogréfica. El uso de la palabra Justicia Original, 
en Santo Tomés de Aquino,”’ Estudios Eclesidsticos, VI (1927), 337-76, VIII (1929), 


23-41. 
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quality” transmitted along with human nature, original justice is no 
more than the rectitude proper to human nature as it was created by 
God, prior to Adam’s transgression. The term original justice, how- 
ever, was variously employed by theologians according to different 
connotations, and Henry is cognizant of this in his treatment of the 
subject. 

Henry of Ghent has occasion to expose his ideas on original justice 
in two of his Quodlibeta. In the second Quodlibet he states that original 
justice in our first father was some kind of supernatural grace; but 
whether this grace was gratuita or gratis data he declines to say for the 
moment. At any rate, it strengthened the justice which was already 
in us by nature, and conferred on us the tendency to direct ourselves as 
it were automatically to moral good.’ 

There is here a hint of a twofold meaning to the term original justice: 
it may be taken as signifying the mere natural rectitude of the will, or 
it may indicate some kind of added supernatural grace. Henry comes 
back to the topic in the sixth Quodlibet, in which he devotes an entire 
question to a discussion of the nature of original justice. Does original 
justice, he inquires, mean only the natural rectitude of the will which 
the soul possessed by the very fact of creation, or does it imply some 
gift infused into the will? To clarify the point at issue, replies Henry, 
we must first of all understand that whether the term original justice 
refers solely to such a gift, or whether it comprises natural rectitude 
together with this gift, the gift itself transcends nature and is really 
distinct from nature. In the state of innocence the will was never 
without this gift; still, by an intellectual abstraction we can conceive of 
the will independently of the gift; and since the will thus considered 

3 “Tntelligendum quod originalis iustitia in primo parente nihil aliud fuit quam quaedam 
supernaturalis gratia, utrum gratuita vel gratis data, de hoc nihil ad praesens, quae 
naturalem iustitiam roborabat, et pronitatem inclinandi ad bonum quasi ad dexteram 
dabat. Quam cum primus homo per perversitatem voluntatis suae divino praecepto 
contrariando contempsit, illam iustitiam amisit qua inclinabatur ad dexteram virtutis; 
sed e contra in rectitudine naturali voluntatis debilitatus est, et pronitatem contrariam 
inclinationis ad sinistram peccati incurrit” (Quodl. IT, q. 11). 

Critical editions of some of the selections cited in this article will be found in the col- 
lection of previously unpublished texts, R. M. Martin, La Controverse sur le péché originel 
au début du xiv siécle (Louvain, 1930). This volume will be referred to simply as Martin, 


with appropriate page references. Thus the passage just cited is contained in Martin, 
pp. 9-10. 
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was free from all sin, there was in it nothing vicious, nothing opposed to 
morality, nothing contrary to the good of nature. Hence the will in 
itself was endowed with a strictly natural rectitude, which was quite 
distinct from any rectitude conferred by a supernatural gift.‘ 

This natural rectitude may truly be called justice; and since it was 
possessed by man from his very origin, it may fittingly be called original 
justice. Therefore original justice need not imply any gift added to 
nature; but if it does include such a gift, the more comprehensive mean- 
ing of the term springs rather from conventional usage than from the 
denotation of the thing itself.® 

Thus original justice considered in itself includes no infused gift 
whatever, but is only the natural rectitude of the will. If we refer now, 
says Henry, to the term so understood all the attributes which the 
ancient doctors and contemporary theologians ascribe to original jus- 
tice, we find that all of them are applicable, with one exception: namely, 
if man lacked an added grace, he could not persevere in original 
justice without sinning.® 

Accordingly, if original justice connotes this last attribute, it must 
necessarily include some added gift, since nature of itself was unequal 
to the task of persevering without sin.’ 

In the fuller meaning of the term, then, original justice comprises 
the infused gift together with natural rectitude. But the question 
arises, what precisely is this infused gift of which Henry speaks so 
frequently? He does not explain this directly. However, from his 
account of what constitutes the opposite of original justice, he clearly 
means sanctifying grace. For, as he says, opposed to original justice 
is original injustice, which consists in a lack of both the infused gift and 
of natural rectitude, so that original injustice signifies the spoliation of 
a gratuitous gift, and an injury to nature.* The word gratuitous here 


4 Quodl. VI, q. 11, in Quodlibeta Magistri Henricit Goethans a Gandavo Doctoris Solemnis 
(Paris, 1518), f. 231v. 

5 “Tila iustitia naturalis vera iustitia potuit dici, et non est dubium quin originalis: 
quia ab origine. . . . Quantum ergo est ex natura rei non oportet quod iustitia originalis 
suo nomine includat aliquod donum; quod si includat, hoc procedit magis ex usu nominis 
quam ex ratione rei nominatae” (ibid., f. 232r). 

6 Tbid., f. 232v. 

7 “Unde si originalis iustitia nominat id cuius est talis conditio, dico quod necessario 
donum includat; quia ad hoc natura nuda non sufficiebat” (loc. cit). 

8 “Sed donum ipsum una cum rectitudine naturali dicitur originalis iustitia, cui opponi- 
tur iniustitia, quae consistit in carentia utriusque; quae necessario ponit in voluntate 
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apparently means sanctifying grace, for thus it was commonly under- 
stood by medieval theologians who employed the expression, spoliatio 
in gratuitis, vulneratio in naturalibus. But especially is this meaning 
demanded from Henry’s usage of the term in the passage from the 
second Quodlibet previously cited, in which the Doctor Solemnis states 
that “original justice in our first parents was nothing but a super- 
natural grace, whether gratuita or gratis data, I say nothing at present.””® 
From the contrast between supernaturalis gratia gratuita and gratia 
gratis data, the former is clearly sanctifying grace. And when Henry 
says that he will not determine this matter at present, he implies that 
he will do so on a later occasion; but nowhere does he devote himself to 
this task except in the eleventh question of the sixth Quodlibet. 

However, in view of Henry’s doctrine on original sin, it is especially 
original justice in the narrow sense of natural rectitude of the will in 
which he is interested. Therefore he thinks it more exact to hold that 
original justice is nothing more than natural rectitude, although from 
the standpoint of usage and certain qualities or effects ascribed to it, 
it also embraces a supernatural, infused gift.! 


DURANDUS OF SAINT-POURCAIN, 0O.P. 


Throughout his writings which deal with the subject, Durandus 
teaches that original justice was a free gift of God, bestowed upon the 
whole human race. It was a gift which rightly ordered the entire man 
under God’s dominion, a gift which imparted rectitude to the will, so 
that the will was subordinate to God, and which rendered the lower 
faculties prompt in obedience to reason, while it inhibited anything in 
the body that might oppose the soul." 

It is important for an understanding of the doctrine of Durandus to 
note how he insists that the chief element in original justice is rectitude 
of the will. He emphasizes this point in contrasting original justice 





obligationem contrariam naturali rectitudini, ut originalis iniustitia dicat spoliationem in 
gratuitis, et vulnerationem in naturalibus” (loc. cit.). 

® “Originalis iustitia in primo parente nihil aliud fuit quam quaedam supernaturalis 
gratia, utrum gratuita vel gratis data, de hoc nihil ad praesens” (Quodl. II, q. 11; Martin, 
p. 9). 

10 “Simpliciter ergo et absolute quantum est ex impositione nominis, verius dicendum 
est iustitia originalis donum aliud non includit quam illud quod est naturalis rectitudinis; 
licet quoad usum et aliquas conditiones sive effectus necessario donum supernaturale 
infusum includit” (Quodl. VI, q. 11, ed. 1518, f. 233r). 

1 Quodl. I Avenionense, q. 9; Martin, p. 354. 
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with its privation. A habit and the privation thereof, he states, have 
to do with the same perfection. Accordingly, since original justice 
consisted principally in the proper subordination of the will to God, 
which subordination was followed by the rectitude of the lower faculties 
in obedience to the reason, and by the impassibility and immortality of 
the body, the privation of original justice consists principally in the 
lack of the due subordination of the will, and consequently in the 
deordination of the lower faculties with respect to the reason, together 
with passibility and mortality of the body.” 

Bearing in mind that subjection of the will to God is the principal 
factor in original justice, we can readily appreciate the relationship 
between sanctifying grace and original justice according to Durandus. 
The term original justice, he points out explicitly, has two meanings. 
Taken in the wider sense, it embraces the subordination of the will to 
God, the proper submission of the body to the soul, and the subjection 
of the sense faculties to the rule of reason. It can also be understood 
in a more restricted sense, as denoting only the latter two elements, 
that is, the submission of the body to the soul, and the right ordering 
of the sense faculties under the reason. Such a distinction is de- 
manded, because the subordination of the will to God (in which man’s 
merit, procured through grace, consists) pertains rather to gratuitous 
justice than to original justice. This gratuitous justice in the first man 
was, as it were, the root of original justice; for from the subordination 
of man’s will to God proceeded the due subjection of the body to the 
soul, and of the sense faculties to the reason. And hence, too, once the 
rectitude of the will was lost, the secondary rectitude was likewise lost, 
for it was dependent on the primary rectitude.“ In a subsequent 


2 In II Sent. (A), d. 31, q. 3; Martin, p. 170. It is well known that the Sentences of 
Durandus were issued in three redactions, designated as (A), (B), and (C). Questions 
30-33 of the first redaction are contained in Martin, pp. 158-83. Unless otherwise noted, 
citations refer to the third and final redaction (C), published in Venice, 1571. 

3 “Originalis iustitia accipitur dupliciter. Uno modo large, prout comprehendit 
rectitudinem voluntatis ad Deum et debitam subiectionem corporis, et virium sensiti- 
varum ad animam, sive ad rationem. Alio modo accipitur magis stricte: videlicet pro 
sola subiectione corporis ad animam, et debito ordine virium sensitivarum ad rationem; 
rectitudo enim voluntatis (in qua consistit meritum hominis, quod est cum gratia) magis 
pertinet ad iustitiam gratuitam quam ad originalem. Et fuit in primo homine quasi 
radix originalis iustitiae, ex eo enim quod ei inerat rectitudo voluntatis ad Deum, inerat 
etiam ipsi debita subiectio corporis ad animam, et virium sensitivarum ad rationem; 
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repetition of the same doctrir.e, Durandus adds that original justice in 
the narrower sense is the more proper understanding of the term." By 
this he apparently means “more proper” in the sense of a more spe- 
cific, technical term; for in the third redaction of his Sentences he 
continues to regard the rectitude of the will as the main factor in 
original justice. 

Hence, in the full comprehension of the word, original justice included 
sanctifying grace as its formal element, perfect control over the sense 
appetites, and impassibility and immortality. 

It is of original justice in its complete comprehension that Durandus 
speaks when he contrasts it with original sin. Thus when he defines 
original sin in the first redaction as the obligation of suffering the priva- 
tion of original justice, and in the third redaction as the privation of 
original justice together with the obligation of possessing it, he under- 
stands original justice as including sanctifying grace, by which the will 
was subjected to God.'* For, as he states with the utmost clarity, the 
excellence of the primitive state consisted in the supernatural subordi- 
nation of the will to God, from which proceeded the rectitude of the 
sense faculties and the gifts of immortality and impassibility ; and there- 
fore by his sin Adam deprived himself and us primarily of grace, and 
consequently of all the gifts which depended thereon.!” 


PETER PALUDANUS, 0O.P. 


Peter Paludanus, who vigorously combats many points of the doc- 
trine of Durandus on original sin, understood the latter’s view of 
original justice as set forth above. But while he likewise accepts the 
double signification of the term, he rejects a detail or two in Durandus’ 





unde amissa prima rectitudine, amissa fuit et secunda tanquam ex ea dependens” (In 
IT Sent., d. 20, q. 5). 

14 “Et hic est modus magis proprius accipiendi iustitiam originalem” (ibid., d. 31, q. 3). 

45 “Tosi pro se et pro tota posteritate collatum fuit a Deo munus iustitae originalis, 
quae consistebat in rectitudine voluntatis ad Deum, et in obedientia virium inferiorum 
ad rationem, et in hoc quod in corpore nihil poterat accidere repugnans animae”’ (ibid., 
d. 30, q. 2). 

16 Loc. cit. 

17 “Sicut enim bonitas primi status consistebat in gratuita rectitudine voluntatis ad 
Deum, ad quam sequebatur rectitudo virium inferiorum ad rationem, et immortalitas 
et impassibilitas corporis, sic ex primo peccato suo se et nos reos fecit carentia gratiae 
principaliter, et consecutive omnium eorum quae ad gratiam consequebantur” (In II 
Sent. (A), d. 33, q. 2; Martin, p. 182). 
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analysis of original justice in its comprehensive sense. In commenting 
on the passage from Durandus last cited, Paludanus does not agree 
that the subordination of the soul to God in original justice is efiected 
only by sanctifying grace, nor does he admit that the rectitude of the 
sense faculties and impassibility and immortality proceed merely from 
the due subordination of the soul to God. 

He reasons as follows. Although original justice primarily consisted 
in the rectitude of the soul with respect to God, nevertheless original 
justice taken as embracing also gratuitous justice did not consist essen- 
tially in that rectitude alone; otherwise everyone in the state of grace 
would possess original justice. He insists, therefore, that to the essence 
of original justice pertained both the perfect, habitual subjection of the 
lower faculties, and also immortality. But the rectitude of the higher 
faculties, namely intellect and will, resulting either from natural or 
supernatural innocence, was supposed as a necessary preamble to 
original justice, but was not its essence, or at any rate the whole essence. 
And so original justice was not a single entity, an unum, except in the 
sense of an aggregation. On the contrary, it consisted of all three 
factors, that is, rectitude of the higher faculties, rectitude of the lower 
faculties, and immortality with impassibility, or in any case of the last 
two; but it did not consist in the first element alone. The reason is, 
that original justice was capable of transmission from Adam to his 
descendants, while sanctifying grace is not capable of transmission from 
one person to another. Hence, either grace did not belong to the 
essence of original justice, and thus the latter could be transmitted in 
its entirety, or at ieast grace was not the whole of this essence, and so 
original justice could be transmitted as regards that part of it which 
was not grace. Accordingly the theory of Durandus, that the excel- 
lence of the primal state consisted essentially in no more than the 
supernatural rectitude of the will, and in the other two elements only 
by way of consequence, seems unfounded.!* 

An examination of Peter’s doctrine on original sin clearly reveals his 
notion of the relationship between grace and original justice, as well as 
his usage of the term original justice in its several meanings. 

Paludanus commonly defines original sin as the privation of sanctify- 
ing grace, into which state of privation children are born because of the 


18 In II Sent., d. 33, q. 2; Martin, pp. 280-81. 
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sin of Adam. Indeed, at least once he goes so far as to assert that it is 
exclusively the privation of grace on account of Adam’s sin.!® 
But he also conceives original sin as the privation of original justice. 
For, since habitual concupiscence is included in the notion of original 
sin, the latter is essentially the privation of the whole of original justice, 
according as this privation was implicitly willed by the author of 
nature and its juridical head.*° 
Paludanus further clarifies the notion of original sin by explaining 
that it is a habit, or better, the privation of a habit. For original sin, 
although it is actually a sin, is not an actual sin, but a sort of habitual 
sin, inasmuch as it is the privation of the habit of original justice.” 
Since, then, original sin is the privation of original justice, and since, 
further, original sin is the privation of sanctifying grace, while includ- 
ing also habitual concupiscence as a sinful element, Peter’s concept of 
original justice, as the habit opposite to original sin, clearly embraces 
both sanctifying grace and rectitude of the human faculties. From this 
doctrine it is likewise clear that when Paludanus speaks of original 
justice as something entirely distinct from grace, he means original 
justice in the restricted sense of preternatural rectitude of the faculties. 
We are now in a position to determine the relationship between the 
several factors constituting original justice in the comprehensive sense. 
Peter states that an infant prior to baptism is stained by a real sin, that 
is, privation of sanctifying grace, and this privation is formally original 
sin.” If, therefore, original sin is essentially the privation of the whole 
of original justice, and if original sin is further formally the privation of 
sanctifying grace, it follows that grace is the formal and principal 
element in original justice. 
The twofold meaning of original justice is emphasized explicitly when 
19 “Quia culpa originalis est sola privatio gratiae propter culpam Adae”’ (ibid., d. 32, 
q. 1; Martin, p. 270). 
20 “Unde essentialiter culpa originalis est carentia totius iustitiae originalis prout 
volita implicite ab auctore naturae vel principe” (ébid., d. 30, q. 2; Martin, pp. 249 f.). 
31 “Fx peccato Adae non est in nobis actus demeriti, sed habitus, id est, privatio habitus. 
Non enim peccatum originale est peccatum actuale, licet sit peccatum actu; sed est quasi 
peccatum habituale, quia est privatio habitus originalis iustitiae” (loc. cit.; Martin, p. 
251). 
: “Et sic etiam dicitur puer ante baptismum esse in peccato, non solum propter reatura 


poenae, nec propter actum culpae, sed propter maculam culpae, id est, carentiam divinae 
gratiae, quae formaliter est ipsa culpa originalis” (Joc. cit.; Martin, p. 252). 
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Paludanus comes to discuss the proper subject in which the gift inheres, 
a topic which engrossed the attention of all the theologians who took 
part in the controversy. The solution of the problem depends on the 
comprehension of the term. Original justice, understood as prescind- 
ing from sanctifying grace, consisted primarily and principally in 
dominion over sensuality, and secondarily in immortality and impas- 
sibility. Accordingly, if we define original sin simply as the privation 
of original justice, then, since privation of grace is the main factor in 
original sin, it follows that sanctifying grace was included in original 
justice, and indeed was its chief component. Thus, both original sin, 
and also original justice viewed according to its principal element, 
sanctifying grace, resided in the essence of the soul. If, on the other 
hand, we understand original justice in its restricted sense as rectitude 
of the faculties of sensation, it had its subject of inherence principally 
and formally in these latter faculties.** In Peter’s view it is plain that 
since original justice in its comprehensive sense consisted of various 
habits, it inhered in various subjects. Sanctifying grace, its formal 
component, resided in the soul; the virtue of charity, by which the will 
is supernaturally directed to God, resided in the will; and the rectitude 
of the lower powers resided in the faculties of sensation. 

The same distinction between the two meanings of original justice 
governs Peter’s doctrine on the transmission of original justice. If 
original justice includes sanctifying grace, Adam could not strictly 


% “Sed quod sensualitas erat totaliter subdita rationi, erat bene supernaturale et 
gratuitum. Unde ibi primo et principaliter sedebat originalis iustitia, prout abstrahit a 
gratia gratum faciente et -onsecutive in immortalitate et impassibilitate, quae manifeste 
erant supra naturam. Unde, si peccatum originale dicat solam privationem originalis 
justitiae, tunc, cum privatio gratiae sit principale in peccato originali, per quod solum 
habet rationem culpae et maculae, gratia gratum faciens includebatur in originali iustitia 
et principaliter. Et tunc non transfunderetur originalis iustitia quoad id quod erat 
principale, sed quoad accessorium. Si autem peccatum originale non dicat solum priva- 
tionem originalis iustitiae, sed dicat omnem defectum quem contrahimus ex ratione semi- 
nali Adae, tunc in alio subiecto est peccatum originale: quia in essentia animae, ubi est 
et gratia; et in alio fuerat originalis iustitia. Quia licet esset in voluntate sicut in causa, 
quia tamen nihil ibi ponebat superadditum, sed solum in sensualitate, in ista erat prin- 
cipaliter, formaliter, et subiective” (ibid., d. 31, q. 3; Martin, p. 267 f.). 

* Therefore also original sin resides mainly in these same subjects: “Unde principaliter 
originale est in anima, ubi est gratia quam privat; et secundo in voluntate, cuius carita- 
tem secundario privat, propter connectionem ad gratiam” (loc. cit.; Martin, p. 265). 
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transmit it to his posterity, but only according to that part of it which 
was not sanctifying grace.* 

But grace, in accordance with God’s plan in instituting the super- 
natural order, would have been infused by God into the soul of each 
child conceived, just as in the natural order the soul is united with the 
body at the proper instant of its development.* For grace was given 
to Adam for the whole human race which was to proceed from him, so 
that if he had not sinned all his descendants would have come into the 
world endowed with grace.?”_ It is otherwise with original justice in 
the sense of preternatural rectitude, in the transmission of which Adam 
could have exercised an instrumental causality, which of course is im- 
possible in the communication of grace.?® 

The brief exposition here given manifests a remarkable harmony 
between Peter Paludanus and the majority of modern theologians, who 
claim that their teaching is that of the Angelic Doctor. 


JAMES OF LAUSANNE, 0O.P. 


The doctrine of Peter Paludanus is faithfully mirrored in that of his 
disciple, James of Lausanne. But James, who likewise defines original 
sin sometimes as the privation of original justice, sometimes as the 
privation of sanctifying grace, is more careful than his master to stress 
the culpable character of the privation of preternatural rectitude, and 
consequently assigns to this rectitude a more important function in the 
complexus of habits called original justice in the comprehensive sense. 

Against Durandus James argues stubbornly that original sin is a true 


* “Et tunc non transfunderetur originalis iustitia quoad id quod erat principale, sed 
quoad accessorium” (loc. cit.; Martin, p. 268). “Quia originalis iustitia poterat trans- 
fundi, gratia autem non poterat transfundi. Ergo gratia vel non erat de essentia origin- 
alis iustitiae, et sic poterat tota transfundi; vel non erat tota essentia, et sic poterat secun- 
dum partem aliam transfundi” (zbid., d. 33, q. 2; Martin, p. 281). 

*% “Sic erat ordinatum, secundum cursum naturae, quod anima infunderetur cum 
gratia, sicut secundum cursum naturae, quod anima infunderetur corpori disposito” 
(ibid., d. 32, q. 2; Martin, p. 275). 

27 “Peccatum originale est carentia gratiae in anima prolis, propter hoc quod caro cui 
unitur est traducta per rationem seminalem a primo parente, cui erat gratia collata pro 
tota natura, si non peccaret” (ibid., d. 31, q. 1; Martin, p. 259). 

28 “Quod autem potuit transfundere originalem iustitiam, quae tamen erat superna- 
turalis, non potuit esse nisi instrumentaliter; quo etiam modo non potuit transfundere 
gratiam”’ (ibid., d. 30, q. 2; Martin, p. 255). 
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sin, although he agrees with his adversary that it is not an actual sin; 
rather it is an habitual deordination derived from the sin of our first 
parent.?® This habitual deordination is privation of original justice, 
and therefore original sin is privation of original justice.*° 

On the other hand, original sin is not formally privation of original 
justice as such; if it were, original justice would be restored to us in 
baptism, since a privation is removed only by the restoration of the 
habit. Hence original sin is formally the privation of sanctifying 
grace in the descendants of Adam on account of the latter’s sin.*! 

However, although original sin is formally the privation of sanctify- 
ing grace, the whole culpability of original sin is not explained by the 
privation of grace alone. A further factor in this culpability is the 
privation of original justice understood as a habit harmonizing the 
faculties of the soul under the dominion of reason. For, James teaches, 
it is truly an evil for man to be deprived of the rule of reason, such as 
due to original justice would co-ordinate the various faculties of the 
soul. Rectitude of this sort ought to have been possessed by all men 
who descended from Adam immediately or mediately. Consequently 
the privation of such rectitude is culpable in all of Adam’s posterity, 
and is in them a true sin.* 

Accordingly, since original sin as described by James of Lausanne is 
in general the privation of original justice, and since, further, original 
sin is formally the privation of sanctifying grace, while also the priva- 
tion of the habit which regulated all the faculties of the soul in hier- 
archical order has the character of real sin, original justice in the 
comprehensive connotation of that term is composed formally of sanc- 

29 “Ergo originale non solum est reatus vel poena, sed etiam culpa. Sed verum est 
quod non est cvlpa actualis, mortalis vel venialis. Sed originalis culpa est habitualis 
deordinatio ex peccato primi parentis ad posteros derivata” (In II Sent., d. 30; Martin, 
p. 291). 

%° “Ergo carentia iustitiae originalis in nobis fuit culpa” (loc. cit.; Martin, p. 290). 

3 “Qualis culpa est peccatum originale. Non est formaliter privatio iustitiae originalis. 
Quia tunc per baptismum redderetur originalis iustitia, cum privatio non tollatur nisi 
per redditionem habitus. Unde peccatum originale non est privatio iustitiae originalis; 
immo, est privatio gratiae gratum facientis in parvulo propter peccatum Adae”’ (loc. cit.; 
Martin, p. 292). 

#2 “Malum vero hominis est carere regula rationis, quae ratione iustitiae originalis erat 
regulare vires animae, sic ordinans ut dona alii communicaret; quae erat debita inesse in 
omnibus ab Adam immediate vel mediate descendentibus. Ideo carentia illius iustitiae 
in omni descendente ab Adam habet rationem mali” (loc. cit.; Martin, p. 294). 
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tifying grace, and secondarily of the habit of integrity or rectitude; that 
is, of original justice in the restricted, technical sense. 

The explanation proffered by James for the transmission of original 
justice is consistent with his theory of the nature of the gift. The gen- 
eral principle for this transmission is the divine plan according to which 
original justice was given to Adam for himself and all his posterity. 
But to account more accurately for this transmission, the several parts 
of the composite gift called original justice must be considered sepa- 
rately. James assumes as granted that both original justice (in the 
sense of integrity) and sanctifying grace were bestowed upon Adam as 
gifts to himself and his descendants, in the supposition that he would 
not sin. But because he did sin, his descendants no longer continue to 
receive grace from God, nor original justice from Adam. And Adam’s 
sin is the cause which impedes the communication of both the one and 
the other. But although original justice and grace as existing in Adam 
were to some extent to be the cause of both these habits in his descend- 
ants, there is this difference: original justice in Adam was to have 
exerted an efficient causality in the communication of original justice 
to his posterity, while sanctifying grace as in Adam would have been 
only a sort of exemplary and dispositive cause. A comparison between 
the communication of grace in the state of innocence and in the present 
state helps to clarify this doctrine: just as now, due to Christ, all the 
baptized who are in a sense the posterity of Christ receive grace, so 
because of Adam, their father, all the latter’s descendants were to have 
grace from him, with the difference that now the baptized receive grace 
on account of the condign merits of Christ, while in the pristine state 
they would have received it as a gratuitous gift from God. In other 
words, as Adam’s descendants receive their souls immediately from 
God just because they are descended from Adam, so would the soul 
have received grace. Wherefore, just as from Adam and because of 
Adam they were to receive original justice, so because of Adam, though 
not from him, they would have received sanctifying grace.* 

% “Quia iustitia originalis data fuit Adae pro se et posteritate sua, quam etiam amisit 
pro se et posteritate sua” (0p. cit., d. 31; Martin, p. 303). By original justice James 
here understands the whole complexus of habits included in the term, for he is speaking 
in this context of original justice as opposed to original sin, of which the formal element is 


privation of sanctifying grace. 
% Loc. cit.; Martin, p. 300. 
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GUIDO TERRENI, O. CARM. 


Of the non-Dominican doctors who took part in the controversy on 
original sin in the early fourteenth century, one of the most important 
was the Carmelite, Guido Terreni, the greatest theologian of the older 
Carmelite school. He was intimately associated with outstanding 
Dominicans at the University of Paris, particularly with Peter Paluda- 
nus and Hervaeus Natalis. He greatly admired St. Thomas, whom 
he recognized as the most excellent of all the doctors who wrote after 
the age of the Fathers, but did not consider himself bound to embrace 
all his opinions. His independence of view is shown by his dictum: 
“libenter, ubi possum, sequor.”’ 

We shall not find in Guido Terreni, in so far as his works have come 
to light, any exposition of original justice as complete as that of some 
of his Dominican contemporaries. No treatise of his engages the sub- 
ject ex professo, nor in his treatment of original sin does he devote 
explicit attention to it. Guido’s doctrine on original sin is contained 
in two of his Quodlibeta, not yet published. They do not reveal much 
concerning original justice, but sufficient to show that he was aware of 
the twofold meaning attaching to that term. 

Guido accepts the Anselmian notion that original sin consists for- 
mally in the lack of rectitude and justice, which all who proceed from 
Adam by natural generation are bound to possess. Materially, this 
same sin is a certain infection which disfigures the body because of the 
unbridled passion with which it is propagated; and this infection is 
inordinate concupiscence, received from the parents.* Guido, how- 
ever, rejects the theory of Henry of Ghent that as a consequence of 
original sin the body is afflicted with a positive moral disease beyond 
natural sensuality, which is capable of rebelling against reason. The 
only infection he admits is privative; that is, the harmony which re- 


% Quodl. III, q. 14: “Supposito quod Beata Virgo fuerit concepta in peccato originali, 
utrum de eius conceptione debeat celebrari” (Cod. Vat. Borgh. 39, f. 166va—170vd). 
Quodl. IV, q. 16: “Utrum sit peccatum originale” (Cod. Vat. Borgh. 39, f. 193rb-195ra). 

%“Formaliter peccatum originale, secundum Anselmum, est carentia debitae recti- 
tudinis et iustitiae, quam quilibet natus via seminaria de Adam tenetur habere. Ex 
parte tamen materialis eius conditionis est in carne quaedam foeditas et infectio, prout 
libidinose propagatur, et est inordinata concupiscentia ex parentibus” (Quodl. ITI., Cod. 
Vat. Borgh. 39, f. 166va). 
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sulted from original justice is lacking.*” The “rectitude and justice” 
mentioned in the definition above, whether intended by Guido to 
indicate two entities or not, are what constitute original justice, as he 
makes clear when he repeats the Anselmian doctrine: original sin is 
nothing but the lack of original justice together with the obligation of 
possessing the same. Original justice is further referred to as integral 
justice, to the possession of which nature is obligated.** The gift of 
original justice conferred on man the great benefit of integrity and due 
harmony among the various parts of the human composite: by it the 
body was properly subjected to the soul, sensuality to reason, appetite 
to the guidance of the intellect, and the whole mind to God.** 

But this multiple benefit was lost for the race by Adam’s sin; and all 
his descendants partake of his sin, and remain in bondage thereto until 
freed by the grace of Christ. For as none are born without carnal 
concupiscence, which is derived from the first man, so none are reborn 
except through sanctifying grace; and all those who are not born into a 
new life by the grace of Christ remain subject to the damnation which 
is their heritage.*° Thus there is a direct opposition between the priva- 
tion of original justice and sanctifying grace; which does not by itself 
mean, of course, that original justice is the same as sanctifying grace. 

But there are clear indications that Terreni did see a strong similarity 
between original justice and grace. Indeed, he regarded the two as in 

37 “TDe infectione carnis, non intelligo quod ex culpa originali sit ibi aliqua infectio posi- 
tiva, ultra naturam sensualitatis, quae nata est adversari rationi; sed solum est remotio 
ordinis, qui erat ex iustitia originali” (sbid., f. 168vb). 

8 “Tta quod secundum Anselmum: peccatum originale non est nisi carentia iustitiae 
originalis cum debito habendi eam. Unde capitulo secundo dicit sic remansit igitur in 
natura debitum iustitiae integrae quam accepit” (ibid., f. 169rb). 

39 “Frat autem per iustitiam originalem in homine partium integritas et debita con- 
formitas, quia corpus debita integritate et conformitate subiciebatur animae, et sensuali- 
tas rationi, et appetitus directioni intellectus, et tota mens Deo” (Concordia Evangeliorum, 
Cologne edition, p. 341; quoted by B. F. M. Xiberta, O. Carm., “De Doctrinis Theologicis 
Mag. Guid. Terreni,” Analecta Ord. Carm., V, 1925, 313). 

4° “Omnes peccaverunt, et ex origine omnes utriusque sexus commixtione nascentes 
sunt filii irae, et in delictis concepit eos uniuscuiusque mater, donec per Christi gratiam 
liberantur” (Quodl. III, Cod. Vat. Borgh. 39, f. 166vb). “Nemo enim nascitur nisi in 
concupiscentia carnali, quae tracta est ex primo homine. Et nemo renascitur nisi gratia 
spirituali quae data est” (ibid., f. 167rb). ‘“Omnes sicut moriuntur in Adam, sic omnes 
vivificantur in Christo; qui autem non vivificantur in Christo, restat ut in eadem damna- 
tione remaneant” (ibid., f. 168ra). 
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some sense equivalent, as he states expressly: all those descended from 
Adam by way of natural generation are bound to possess original jus- 
tice, or its equivalent, such as grace.“ What is the meaning of the 
words iustitiam vel aequipollens, puta gratiam? If aeguipollens is here 
understood in the technical, scholastic sense, then the two terms are 
simply convertible; the vel would be used explicatively instead of seu, 
and puta would mean not “for example,” but “that is,”’ or “namely”: 
“original justice or the equipollent term, namely grace.”” The imme- 
diate context does not decide this question. At any rate, grace and 
original justice have, in Guido’s mind, something important in common. 
But some few lines above he states that if Adam had not sinned, his 
nature would be propagated in the condition in which it was consti- 
tuted, just as after the sin it is propagated in the condition which it 
brought upon itself.” Therefore, since original sin is the privation of 
original justice, it is nature endowed with original justice that would 
have been propagated had Adam not sinned; further, as we shall see 
directly, nature was constituted in the state of grace, and consequently 
as such would be propagated. Hence original justice would seem to 
include grace; the two cannot be adequately identical, because some of 
the attributes of original justice as described by Terreni are not pred- 
icable of sanctifying grace. 

This interpretation is solidly estabiished by Guido’s reasoning, 
mainly against Durandus, that original sin is truly sin in the strict 
sense of the word, and not merely an obligation to punishment; al- 
though it verifies also the notion of punishment, in that God because of 
Adam’s sin takes from him and from his posterity the gratuitous gifts 
which make up original justice. It is the privation of the same gifts as 
existing in the soul that constitutes also the sin itself. Accordingly, 
original sin from the standpoint of man, who is thus deprived, is sin, 
culpa; regarded from the standpoint of God, who withholds His gifts, 
it is punishment. But of what gifts is man deprived? The answer to 
this question will reveal to us the nature of original justice, since origi- 
nal sin is the privation of original justice. 


“ “Quilibet natus de Adam via naturalis generationis tenetur habere iustitiam vel 
aequipollens, puta gratiam, quam ex se non habet nec habere potest” (sbid., f. 169rd). 

#“Sicut itaque si non peccasset qualiter facta est propagaretur, ita post peccatum 
qualem se fecit peccando talis propagatur”’ (loc. cit.). 
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In following the argumentation of Guido on this point of the double 
character of original sin as both sin and punishment, we must bear in 
mind the important principle that a just punishment must be appro- 
priate and proportionate to the crime. In the case of original sin the 
just punishment is privation of the beatific vision, and the crime which 
deserves exactly this punishment is the privation of original justice. 
Therefore, since privation of original justice is not an actual sin, it is a 
state of sin; there is some habitual defect in the sinner which calls for 
this privation of eternal life. This defect is truly a sin, for God pun- 
ishes no one, at least with a punishment affecting the soul, such as the 
withdrawal of His grace, the divine enmity, and privation of eternal 
life, except for sin. But children by the very fact that they are con- 
ceived and born are thus punished, that is, by original sin which they 
contract from their origin. Therefore original sin is also a fault, culpa, 
and not only a reatus poenae.“ Besides, reatus poenae does not neces- 
sarily exclude sanctifying grace, for the contrite sinner remains obli- 
gated to punishment, even though he is now in the state of grace. But 
it is otherwise with original sin, whereby, since it includes God’s enmity, 
we are born children of wrath.“ Accordingly, Guido holds that 
original sin as culpa includes the privation of grace. And since original 
sin as culpa is also the privation of original justice, original justice 
includes grace. 

The same conclusion is more clearly derived from the argument by 
which Terreni seeks to demonstrate the voluntary character of original 
sin. Original sin is voluntary not with reference to the will of Adam’s 
descendants, but due to his own free act. Guido argues thus: that free 
act suffices to render a deordination culpable, which suffices to justify 
the punishment inflicted for such deordination. This is evident, for a 
spiritual punishment which affects the soul because of the sin of another 

* “Baptismus delet culpam peccati originalis et poenam quae debetur ei personae, 
quae est carentia visionis Dei; proprie enim respondet carentiae debitae iustitiae quae est 
in nobis ratione peccati originalis” (Quodl. IV, q. 16, f. 194ra). 

“Deus neminem punit, saltem poena animae, qualis est subtractio gratiae, offensa 
Dei, et privatio vitae aeternae, sine eius aliqua culpa. Sed pueri concepti in utero et 
nati puniuntur peccato originali quod ex origine contrahunt. Ergo peccatum originale 
est culpa, et non solum reatus poenae” (Quodl. IIT, q. 14, f. 169va). 

* “Praeterea, reatus poenae non necessario excludit gratiam Dei, nec in tali reatu 


includatur aliquo modo culpa; quia contritus etiam manet reus poenae, et tamen non 
repugnat sibi gratia’’ (loc. cit.). 
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person necessari!y requires a fault in the one punished if it is to be just. 
Consequently, if the free act of another is sufficient to make such a 
deordination culpable, the free act of our first ancestor suffices to 
justify the punishment inflicted for the deordination of original sin. 
This is because the beatific vision, and admission to the state of grace, 
and immortality were in no way due to human nature, nor was the 
complete subjection of sensuality to the law of the spirit, but all these 
were the free gift of God who decreed that nature should possess these 
gifts, that is, should preserve this state of justice. If, then, by the free 
act of our first parent nature lost this justice, no one begotten of Adam 
would possess such gifts, but would be deprived of them. Evidently 
God could justly establish the condition that in case Adam persevered 
in justice he and his posterity would possess all these gifts, while if he 
maliciously chose to sin, both he and his posterity would be deprived 
of them. And thus Adam’s descendants are justly punished by such 
privation, through the evil choice of Adam; and the evil choice of Adam 
suffices to make the punishment just. The gifts were not strictly due 
to Adam’s children, and therefore could justly be withdrawn. And 
this too is the reason why all men begotten by Adam are punished not 
by any punishment of sense or by the loss of natural goods, but by the 
loss of supernatural gifts only, such as grace and eternal life; for one 
who commits no personal sin does not merit any punishment affecting 
his personal goods which are owing to his nature, but only deserves such 
punishment as consists in the privation of supernatural goods, namely 
original justice, sanctifying grace, and the beatific vision, all of which 
were to have been conferred upon human nature in Adam and by him 
passed on to all, unless by his perverse election he would lose them for 
himself and for others.“ 

“Unde arguo sic: illa voluntas sufficit ad hoc quod deordinatio sit culpabilis, quae 
sufficit ad hoc quod poena pro ea inflicta sit iusta. Ista patet, quia poena spiritualis 
respiciens animam, quae pro peccato alterius infligitur [? ms.: repligitur] necessario ad 
hoc ut sit iusta requirit culpam in punito. Et ideo si voluntas alterius sufficit ad hoc 
quod talis deordinatio quae punitur sit culpa, sed in parvulo ad hoc quod poena sit, qua 
pro deordinatione originali punitur, iusta, sufficit voluntas primi parentis; quia Dei visio 
et divina acceptatio ad gratiam, immortalitas, non erant debita naturae humanae, nec 
etiam totalis subiectio sensualitatis ad spiritum, sed erant ex munere Dei sic conficientis 
et sua lege statuentis, ut haec natura haberet, scilicet quod eam iustitiam servaret et 


servare deberet; quam si voluntate primi perderet, nullus haec haberet qui ab eo descen- 
deret, sed istis privaretur. Constat quod talis lex iuste a Deo institui debuit vel potuit, 
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In this lengthy and repetitious argument Guido Terreni indicates 
clearly that whether original sin is regarded as a moral defect existing in 
Adam’s descendants, or as the punishment visited upon the race on 
account of Adam’s sin, it comprises the privation of several gifts, among 
which are rectitude of the human faculties and sanctifying grace, along 
with the latter’s connatural complement, the beatific vision. There- 
fore, according to his definition that original sin is the privation of 
original justice, these various elements are included in original justice. 
Thus also when Guido speaks of God’s design prior to sin, he says that 
in God’s decree nature was to possess these gifts, namely grace and the 
beatific vision, immortality, and subjection of sensuality to the spirit; 
and then he sums them all up in the word justice: “ut haec natura 
haberet, scilicet quod eam iustitiam servaret.”” Here the word “jus- 
tice,” by which Guido patently means original justice, is used as a 
synonym for the whole group of gifts. This is original justice in the 
comprehensive sense; while the term original justice in the series enu- 
merated at the end of the passage cited, “‘scilicet subtractione iustitiae 
originalis et gratiae ac visionis Dei,’ means original justice in the 
restricted sense of preternatural rectitude. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article no mention has been made of the views of Hervaeus 
Natalis, O.P., leader of the Thomistic school in opposition to Henry of 
Ghent and Durandus; for his doctrine was the object of a previous 
study. It is certain that Hervaeus, too, was aware of the twofold 
signification of original justice, and that he employs the term in both 
senses.‘7 For the sake of greater completeness we may include Her- 





quia sicut si Adam in iustitia perstitisset, in se omnia haec et in sua posteritate haberet, 
sic eis privaretur in se et in sua posteritate, si mala voluntate peccaret. Et ita in his filii 
eius iuste puniuntur, per malam voluntatem Adae, et ad hoc quod haec poena sit iusta, 
sufficit mala voluntas Adae. Unde quia illa filiis Adae non erant debita, nec ex divina 
lege gratuite sic ordinante, ideo eadem iusta lege eis subtrahuntur, per voluntatem malam 
Adae. Et haec est ratio quare poena solum damni puniuntur, et non sensus aut damni, 
scilicet subtractione boni naturalis, sed tantum supernaturalis, puta gratiae et visionis. 
Quia in talibus non deberet puniri quae personalia bona sunt, et eis naturaliter debita, 
qui personalem culpam non commiserunt, sed tantum puniuntur in supernaturalibus 
bonis, scilicet subtractione iustitiae originalis et gratiae ac visionis Dei, quae naturae in 
Adam et per Adam in omnibus divino munere erant disseminanda, nisi sua mala voluntate 
perderet in se et in aliis” (sbid., f. 169vb-170ra). 

‘7 Cf. ““Hervaeus Natalis and the Problem of Original Justice,” THEOLOGICAL StupIEs, 
III (1942), 231-51; esp. pp. 233-40. 
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vaeus in the subjoined table, which reveals practical unanimity on the 
subject of the function of sanctifying grace in the comprehensive notion 
of original justice, among authors who in other details differ so greatly. 


Author Original justice in restricted Original justice in com- 
sense prehensive sense 
Henry of Natural rectitude of the will Natural rectitude of the will 
Ghent plus sanctifying grace 
Durandus Preternatural rectitude of Subordination of the will to 
lower faculties under the God through  sanctifying 
dominion of reason, submis- grace, plus rectitude of lower 
sion of body to soul faculties, and submission of 
body to soul 
Hervaeus Preternatural disposition con- Disposition subjecting reason 
Natalis trolling the sense faculties and will to God, and sense 
under the rule of reason faculties to reason. The 
habit regulating the higher 
faculties is sanctifying grace. 
Peter Palu- Preternatural rectitude of rea- Sanctifying grace, plus recti- 
danus son and will, subordination tude of all faculties, and im- 
of lower faculties mortality with impassibility 
James of Preternatural habit co-ordi- Sanctifying grace, plus preter- 
Lausanne nating the faculties of the natural rectitude of all the 
soul under the dominion of faculties of the soul 
reason 
Guido Preternatural habit of integrity Sanctifying grace subjecting 
Terreni subjecting body to soul and the soul to God, plus preter- 


sensual appetite to reason 


natural habit of integrity, 
and immortality 


From this comparative study of the doctrine of fourteenth-century 








theologians, we learn that the inclusion of sanctifying grace in the 
concept of original justice is by no means a modern development dating 
from the rise of Protestantism and the Council of Trent, as has been 
alleged by several contemporary theologians who dislike the theory. 
Our investigation shows beyond any possibility of doubt that the notion 
of original justice as including both sanctifying grace and preternatural 
integrity or rectitude was current in the late Middle Ages, indeed was a 
theological commonplace. 

Thus, too, the contention of Luis Teixidor, that the expression 
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original justice in the works of St. Thomas varies considerably, and 
that it has principally two significations, according to one of which the 
term embraces sanctifying grace and integrity, while the other denotes 
only the latter, receives striking confirmation. It would seem that 
future researches and speculations concerning the relations between 
original justice and sanctifying grace, as well as between original sin and 
original justice, must take cognizance of these findings. 











HARNACK 


ANTHONY C. COTTER, S.J. 
Weston College 


MONG the rationalists of the nineteenth century, Harnack stands 
A with Strauss and Renan near the top of the list. Yet the three 
manifest marked individual differences. While Strauss and Renan 
are the arch-rationalists in the popular mind, Harnack’s rationalism 
is that of university circles. To Catholic theologians he is the ra- 
tionalist of modern times. Yet while many of Strauss’s and most of 
Renan’s books were placed on the Index, Harnack’s name does not 
appear there. 

In this brief account of Harnack, I shall first give some biographical 
and bibliographical data, then examine more closely the scientific 
worth of his literary output, and finally sketch his religious attitude.' 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 


Adolf von Harnack (1851-1930) was the son of Theodosius Harnack, 
an orthodox Lutheran and professor of pastoral theology in the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat, then Russia. The family moved to Erlangen in 
Bavaria in 1853, where the mother died (1857). The father then 
married a second time (1864), and the family returned to Dorpat in 
1866. Adolf studied theology at Dorpat and Leipzig (1869-1873), 
acquiring the doctorate in 1874. While Privaidozent for Church 
history at Leipzig (1874-1879), he made his mark in scientific circles 
by his scholarly work on the text of the Apostolic Fathers, for which he 
undertook several trips to Paris and Italy to consult and compare 
manuscripts.? During the same time he taught religion in two girls’ 
schools with great enthusiasm and took his turn at preaching. 

In 1879 Harnack accepted a call to Giessen as ordinarius of Church 
history, and at the end of the year married Amalie Thiersch of Munich. 

1 Besides many of Harnack’s own writings, I have consulted especially his biography, 
Adolf von Harnack (1936), by his daughter, Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, and De Ghellinck’s 
articles in the Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, XX VI (1930), 962-91, and in the Gregorianum, 
XI (1930), 497-525, which contain an extensive bibliography on Harnack. In the Stim- 
men der Zeit, CXXXI (1936), pp. 20-31, J. Overmans, S.J., compares Harnack with 
Newman, discussing the question why the same line of studies made of the former a 


rationalist and brought the latter into the Catholic Church. 
2 Patrum A postolicorum Opera, 3 vols., 1875-77; 5th ed., 1906. 
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Her mother was Catholic and she herself was baptized Catholic, but 
as her upbringing was Protestant, the wedding with Harnack was also 
Protestant. While at Giessen, Harnack began to act as editor of 
Schiirer’s Theologische Literaturzeitung and continued for almost thirty 
years (1881-1910). In 1882 he added the editorship of Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur altchristlichen Literatur. At the same time he 
contributed numerous articles, some of considerable length, to the 
Real-Encyklopddie fiir protestantische Theologie and to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (9th ed.). In 1884 President Eliot invited him to Harvard, 
but Harnack declined, going instead to Marburg (1886). 

When soon afterward the chair of Church history became vacant in 
the University of Berlin, Harnack was regarded as the logical candidate. 
He was admittedly the most laborious and original historian, of ex- 
ceptional ability and productivity. His fame as a specialist in early 
Christian literature already rivaled that ci Zahn, Funk, and Lightfoot. 
An English review called him the outstanding figure among contem- 
porary German theologians. Yet there was no unanimity among 
officizis. A strong conservative tradition still prevailed in Protestant 
university circles, and the evangelical Oberkirchenrat, having scrutinized 
his writings more carefully as to orthodoxy, were against the appoint- 
ment. But the faculty of Marburg, where he was ordinarius, expressed 
their appreciation of his services by electing him rector of that uni- 
versity, and the young Kaiser Wilhelm II was won over to his side. 

Harnack was appointed to the chair of Church history at Berlin in 
1888, and he occupied it till 1921, when the academic age limit obliged 
him to resign. During these many years, he was not only the ac- 
knowledged leader of liberal Protestantism in Germany, but he breathed 
his spirit into a whole generation of students who flocked to his lectures 
from all over the world. E.C. Moore, of Harvard, was proud of 
having been his first American pupil and dedicated to him his History 
of Christian Thought since Kant (1912). By his astounding activity, 
immense learning, and sincere fairness he undoubtedly earned first 
place among the scholars of pre-war Germany. And though he was a 
specialist in Christian antiquity, yet his outlook was universal. His 
articles, speeches, and conferences touched on almost all the big issues 
of the day: politics, the social question and social reform, woman 


* The mother, instructed by Harnack, turned Protestant in 1885. 
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suffrage, library science, classical education, university studies, modern 
progress. All the problems that beset Germany before, during, and 
after World War I he made his own, and offered his solution. Un- 
fortunately, as his youth had been devoid of esthetic influences, he 
took little interest in the various arts and felt no desire to cultivate 
them. This may account for the extraordinarily plain get-up of all 
his books. 

His family life was an unusually happy one. He was a true father 
to his children, taking them out for walks or on longer trips to Bavaria 
or the Alps or Italy, giving them religious instruction and conducting 
religious home services on Sunday evening. They were not excluded 
from his study or his mail, and their piano practices in the next room 
did not disturb him. The evenings from eight o’clock on always be- 
longed to his family; there was conversation, music, recitals, and card 
playing. 

In 1904 Harnack paid a visit to the United States, lecturing at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis, at Harvard and Yale. He found the Ameri- 
can pace a bit strenuous, but the warmth of his friends compensated 
him for the exertion. - 

Honors were not lacking, though most carried with them new bur- 
dens. In 1890 he was elected a member of the Prussian Academy, and 
a year later entrusted by it with one of the great scientific under- 
takings of the nineteenth century, the publication of a critical edition 
of the earliest Greek Fathers. While he had for this a staff of world- 
renowned scholars at his disposal, yet the work of orientation and or- 
ganization rested on his shoulders. His it was also to get out the 
annual report and to write the history of the Academy in four volumes 
(1899). For nine years (1903-1912) he was president of the Evangeli- 
cal-Social Congress, and in that capacity worked untiringly to waken 
a sense of social responsibility in the Lutheran Church. For twelve 
years (1905-1917) he acted as general director of the Prussian National 
Library. Finally, he was not only the real founder of the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm-Gesellschaft for the advancement of sciences, but also its 
president from 1910 till his death. 

He received two decorations from the government for his history of 
the Prussian Academy and was raised to the rank of nobility (vom) in 
1914. After the war, the new German government offered him the 
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post of ambassador at Washington (1921), but he declined, one reason 
being that he thought his knowledge of English insufficient. On the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday (also 1921), when university rules 
obliged him to retire, two volumes were gotten out to do him honor: 
Harnack Ehrung, by old pupils of his seminar in Church history, and 
Festgabe Adolf von Harnack, by his friends and colleagues. On his 
seventy-eighth birthday (1929), the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschaft dedi- 
cated a hostelry for foreign students in Berlin, calling it Harnack 
House. 

Harnack died at Heidelberg, where he had gone to superintend a new 
foundation of the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesel!schaft, but his body was sent 
to Berlin and cremated. The ashes were interred in the old cemetery 
of St. Matthew’s Church, where his tombstone bears his favorite 
motto: “Veni Creator Spiritus,” 


MAJOR PUBLICATIONS 


As an author, Harnack was not only extremely popular, but also 
many-sided and exceedingly prolific. His popularity was due to some 
outstanding qualities, which were well summed up by William Sanday, 
the genial English critic: “Apart from his astonishing rapidity, range 
and power of production, apart from his extreme keenness of insight, 
brilliance of combination and fertility of ideas, there is something 
about Harnack’s writings that attracts us more than almost any of 
his countrymen. ... Harnack has a width and generosity of outlook, 
a freedom of pedantry, a sympathy and understanding for human 
weakness that are all his own.”” 

A list of Harnack’s works was prepared for his sixtieth birthday in 
1911 and bore witness to his amazing diligence and fertility. F.Smend 
published a new list in 1927, bringing it up to date in 1930.5 Harnack 
carried it with him wherever he went. Some 1400 minor titles repre- 
sent mainly speeches and short essays, many of which are contained 
in the following five collections: Reden und Aufsdize, in two volumes 
(1904); Aus Wissenschaft und Leben, in two volumes (1911); Aus der 
Friedens- und Kriegsarbeit (1916); Erforschtes und Erlebtes (1923); 
Aus der Werkstatt des Vollendeten (1930). Some fifty, however, are 
of greater bulk, of which the following are the major publications. 


‘ Life of Christ in Recent Research (New York, 1908), p. 162. 
5 Adolf von Harnack, Verzeichnis seiner Schriften (Leipzig, 1930). 
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History of Dogma.—While at Giessen, Harnack began to publish his 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, at which he had been working for ten 
years. It eventually ran to three tomes, the first appearing in 1885, 
the second in 1887, the third in 1889. Its fifth and final edition of 1914 
was reprinted photomechanically in 1931. The English translation was 
made from the third German edition and ran to seven volumes (1899- 
1903). A compendium of the first two volumes, Grundriss der Dogmen- 
geschichte, appeared in 1889, and of the third volume in 1891; it was 
done into French, English, and Russian.* 

The immediate and yet not ephemeral success of the Lehrbuch was 
well deserved. Even one who does not see eye to eye with the author 
must admire the wealth and originality of ideas, the breath of life 
which he imparts to the long dead past, the brilliance of exposition and 
diction, the lapidary or paradoxical mode of fixing conclusions in the 
reader’s mind. L. Koch, S.J., also believes that the work helped 
Protestants to understand Catholic doctrine better and to judge the 
Catholic Church more fairly.’ The twenty pages of the third volume 
in which he developed the general idea of medieval Scholasticism must 
have opened the eyes of many to its importance in the history of 
thought. 

Yet the work has serious flaws. It is not a manual, as its title might 
suggest. The customary relations between text and footnotes are 
wholly disregarded, the latter being far too bulky and constituting 
practically a parallel, often contradictory, text. Nor is the mastery 
of the subject the same everywhere. While it is manifest enough for 
the first centuries, it wanes rapidly with the succeeding epochs, and 
turns into dilettantism when the author comes to the middleages. To 
the Council of Trent and the subsequent development of dogma he 
devoted only some fiftypages. The fact is that when he came to write 
the third volume, he admitted himself that he was no “specialist” on 
the history of the medieval Church and on the epoch of the Reforma- 
tion. But then, why wade into deep water? 

To Catholics the work is wholly unsatisfactory. They reproach 
Harnack with misinterpreting many dogmas of their faith, with show- 
ing no appreciation of the progress of dogma within a living Church, 

¢ Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pp. 134-44, 152-53, 249-52, 366-68. 

1 Jesuiten-Lexikon, s.v. “Harnack.” 
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above all with falsifying the very concept of dogma. Dogmas, Har- 
nack tells us in the first volume, are not something native to the Gospel, 
but a comparatively late reaction of the Greek mind to the Gospel. 
To make the Gospel truths palatable to a hellenized world, the 
Apologists and Origen began molding them to the categories of Greek 
thought, and after them Councils and theologians continued the work 
of coining dogmas. 

Lutherans, on the other hand, were shocked at Luther’s portrait as 
painted in the third volume. Luther, according to Harnack, was in- 
consistent. While his call for a return to Christ and the Gospel should 
have meant the end of all dogmas, he actually restored some of the old 
dogmas,* and while the word of God should have been the only sacra- 
ment of Protestantism, he put the Lord’s Supper on a par with it. 

Truth to tell, the book was a public confession of Harnack’s break 
with positive and dogmatic Christianity. He admitted as much in 
his correspondence with Loofs and with his sorrowful father; but from 
then on he never spoke to anyone about his own religious life.® 

Early Christian Literature.—In this field, Harnack’s very own, he 
wrote Geschichte der alichristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, which O. 
Bardenhewer called “a monumental work.” The first volume of 
more than a’ thousand pages is entitled Die Uberlieferung und der 
Bestand (1893) and contains all the ante-Nicene documents available 
for writing on the first Christian centuries. The next two volumes 
were entitled Die Chronologie (1897 and 1904). Their purpose was to 
settle as far as possible the dates and authorship of the documents 
listed in the first. A projected fourth volume, which was to describe 
the nature and development of all this literature, never appeared. 

Though there had been signs before Harnack of a return to more 
traditional views on the genuinity of the earliest Christian literature, 
yet it was his singular merit to have helped it materially by his pains- 
taking researches and to have shielded it with his undisputed authority 
as a historian. The preface to the first volume of the Chronologie, 

8 Ernest Troeltsch (in Geschichte der christlichen Religion, 1909, p. 744) contested Har- 
nack’s thesis that the Reformation was meant to put an end to dogma. The Bible with 
all its contents was taken over as self-evident dogma by the Reformers. The real end of 
dogma came only with higher criticism. 


® Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pp. 138-43; De Ghellinck, Gregorianum, art. cit., pp. 513-22; 
cf. E. C. Moore, History of Christian Thought since Kant (New York, 1912), pp. 141-50. 
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where he called attention to this turning of the tide, attracted con- 
siderable notice, ‘and nowhere more than in England” (Sanday); 
for, generally speaking, English scholars had little taste for the radi- 
calism of the average German rationalist.’ Still, Harnack is sure 
that none of the four Gospels was written by an apostle; the fourth 
Gospel is attributed to John the Presbyter, though Harnack subscribes 
to the “critical heresy” that it and the Apocalypse have the same 
author. Harnack is also sure that the pastoral Epistles are not Paul’s, 
at least not as we have them; he merely allows that parts of them may 
go back to the apostle. 

Coming down to particular cases, Harnack next turned to Luke’s 
writings and published three revolutionary books: Lukas der Arzt 
(1906); Die A postelgeschichte (1908); Newe Untersuchungen zur A postel- 
geschichte und zur Abfassungszeit der synoplischen Evangelien (1911). 
Here, too, Harnack returned to the traditional view that Luke, a 
physician and companion of Paul, was the author of the third Gospel 
and of the Acts. His thesis ran counter to the consensus of German 
critics; but using their favorite method, internal evidence, Harnack 
advanced three cogent arguments: unity of ideas, unity of style and 
diction, the medical knowledge displayed in both works. Emil 
Schiirer, co-editor with Harnack of the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
at once challenged his arguments and conclusions, but the vast ma- 
jority of scholars were satisfied that Harnack had proved his point." 

Naturally enough, Catholic scholars rejoiced at this unexpected 
turn of events. Still, their joy was not unalloyed. Harnack charges 
Luke with “faith in magic, enormous credulity and theological super- 
ficiality”’; he discards the first two chapters of the third Gospel as 
legends, refuses to accept as historical the miracles narrated in either 
book, and declares most of the speeches of Peter and Paul in Acts to 
be fictions of Luke. Let us add here that Harnack is very severe on 
Mark. Mark, he says, drives one crazy by his contradictions and di- 
gressions; he is incapable of distinguishing between what is important 
and what not, between what is certain and what doubtful; he is a 
fanatic and believes the wildest stories. 

10 Lagrange, Evangile selon saint Marc (Paris, 1929), pp. li-lii; Stimmen aus Maria- 
Laach, LIII (1897), 449-52, 457-75. 


1 Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., p. 365; Jacquier, Actes des A pétres (Paris, 1926), pp. xxvi-xxx; 
J. Huby (ed.), Christus (Paris, 1923), pp. 960-61. 
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Marcion and the Canon.—Harnack had a predilection for Marcion, 
the heretic of the second century. Besides his doctor’s dissertation, he 
devoted two books to him: Marcion. Das Evangelium vom fremden 
Gott (1921), and Neue Studien zu Marcion (1923). Of the former, 
a reconstruction of Marcion’s writings, E. Amann says: “‘Ce travail 
magistrale laisse loin derriére lui les entreprises analogues.” But 
Harnack also adopted Marcion’s iconoclasm and rejected the whole of 
the Old Testament; for the God of the New Testament is a God of 
love and of love only, which cannot be said of Yahweh. He also tried 
to show that Marcion was the real founder of the Catholic Church 
inasmuch as he established the New Testament canon. On the canon 
of the New Testament itself, Harnack wrote two books: Das Neue 
Testament um das Jahr 200 (1889), and Die Entstehung des Neuen Testa- 
ments und die wichtigsten Folgen der neuen Schipfung (1914). 

In the Bamptom Lectures on “Inspiration” (1893), W. Sanday 
pointed out that Harnack contradicted himself in the former book, 
making the formation of the canon first a sudden phenomenon and 
then a slow process. The latter book contains his definitive stand on 
the subject. Harnack sees in the New Testament canon merely a 
reaction to Marcion. Marcion and some of the Gnostics had ascribed 
to Luke’s Gospel and to some (ten) Pauline Epistles the same authority 
as the Jews had ascribed to the Old Testament. This highhanded pro- 
cedure forced the Church to draw up a canon of her own. Catholics 
were not slow in proving that Harnack’s account was a total perversion 
of history. Marcion’s heresy led the Fathers to formulate more 
clearly the general principles underlying Catholic dogma: Scripture 
and tradition, apostolic succession, the deposit of faith, the importance 
of the magisterium.” 

The Early Church.—Harnack taught Church history all his life, and 
he was proud of the title of Church historian. But of all the ages of 
the Church he picked the first centuries for his special province, and 
in them two phenomena were of particular interest to him: the re- 
markable expansion of the early Church and its constitution. He 
wrote two well-known works on them. 


12 DTC, s.v. “Marcion,” col. 2031. 

18 Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pp. 317-18, 510-15; Zarb, De Historia Canonis (1934), pp. 
506-15; Fliche et Martin, Histoire ecclésiastique, II, 26-35; Lexikon fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, s.v. “Marcion.” 
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Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den drei ersten 
Jahrhunderten (1902) has been lauded on all sides as a superb piece of 
historical research. It is also the easiest to read of all of Harnack’s 
scientific works. He drew the maps for the second edition with his 
own hands. The book was translated into English, Italian, and 
Russian, and was brought up to date in 1924 in the fourth and final 
edition." 

But Harnack erred when he claimed to have been the first to treat 
the subject systematically; a Dominican, Thomas Maria Mamachi, 
had, in the eighteenth century, published four volumes with very 
similar contents." Harnack also erred where he looked for the causes 
of the remarkable spread of Christianity. Like Gibbon, he enumer- 
ated only natural causes. 

Concerning the Church’s early constitution, he wrote, apart from 
some earlier sketches, Kirchenverfassung und Kirchenrecht in den zwei 
ersten Jahrhunderten (1910). The Introduction furnishes convincing 
evidence that Harnack well knew what the Catholic Church teaches 
about her divine origin and constitution. But he sets out to disprove 
that claim by showing “that the whole historical development of the 
apostolic and post-apostolic age contradicts it.”’ In the first chapter, 
while chiding Protestants for underestimating Peter’s preeminence 
among the apostles and in the primitive community, he yet asserts: 
“The thought that Peter’s office could or necessarily must pass to a 
second and a third occurred to nobody, so far as we know, in the 
apostolic and post-apostolic age; even in the second century every trace 
of such an idea is still absent. The actual charismatic primacy of 
Peter is something which cannot be looked upon as transferable.” 

But worse is to come as we read on. According to Harnack, the 
constitution of the Church underwent a complete change ever so often. 
There was already a break between Christ and the apostles; the apostles 
had wholly misunderstood their Master’s teaching on the kingdom of 
God, injecting into it their own eschatological notions. Similar breaks 
occurred between the apostles and succeeding generations. Exter- 
nally perhaps the changes may not have been so noticeabie; the Church 


44 Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pp. 358-60. 
5 Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, LXX (1906), 361-62; De Ghellinck, Gregorianum, art. cit., 


p. 511. 
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may have appeared about the same in 30, 60, 90, 130, 190; but inter- 
nally she was entirely different. The alterations were so fundamental 
that the dominant idea of Christ’s kingdom of God was lost sight of 
altogether." 

The one Catholic who withstood Harnack on this whole question of 
the Church’s constitution and development, and whom Harnack 
praised for his truly historical insight, was Msgr. Pierre Batiffol. 
His book, L’Eglise naissante et le catholicisme (1909), is a refutation, 
point by point, of Harnack’s rationalistic positions as well as of Loisy’s, 
Harnack’s faithful disciple. 

A more particular question was taken up by Harnack in Militia 
Christi (1905). What was the attitude of the early Church toward 
soldiers and war? His thesis was: The Gospel and the early Church 
were, on principle, opposed to all war and military service. Strange 
to say, many of his arguments prove just the opposite. But Harnack, 
grandiosely dispensing himself from a dogmatic evaluation of docu- 
ments, relies mainly on Tertullian and Marcion, as though theirs 
was the authentic voice of the early Church.!” 


HARNACK AS A SCHOLAR 


Though Harnack advanced, in regular German university fashion, 
from Privatdozent to extraordinarius to ordinarius, he was a truly 
extraordinary professor all his life. He it was who restored to theology 
that appeal and dignity which it had lost in the dreary days of the 
Aufklirung. Nor were his interests at all confined to his books and the 
lecture room. Though seemingly engrossed in one subject, Church 
history, he was master of the semipopular lecture in the best sense of 
the word. In his own specialty, too, what a contrast between the 
dramatic interest of his exposition, his clearness of thought and fresh- 
ness of diction, and the lumbering style of a Baur or Ritschl or 
Troeltsch! And innumerable were the articles, conferences, ad- 
dresses, eulogies in which his versatile mind displayed ever new facets. 

In his views, Harnack was original and independent. Even when he 
took over another’s ideas, he never merely copied them. He recast 


16D. van den Eynde, Les Normes de l’enseignement chrétien (1933), pp. xii-xiv; Brillant- 
Nédoncelle (eds.), A pologétique (Paris, 1937), pp. 738-39. 
17 Pirngruber, in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, LXXI (1906), 269-83. 
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them in the crucible of his mind and made them his own, developing or 
clarifying them, placing them in new settings, enriching them with all 
the resources of his prodigious information. Possibly the greatest 
service that he rendered to scholarship was that of rescuing early 
Christian literature from the contempt under which it had languished 
in Germany since Semler, and from the manhandling it had received 
in the Tiibingen School. He blazed new trails everywhere, opening 
up new vistas, offering new solutions of old problems, suggesting to 
scholars new tasks, and preparing them for new undertakings. 

Harnack’s independence of thought stands out most prominently 
when we compare him with Ferdinand Christian Baur, his predecessor 
in the field of Church history, whose ideas had ruled the universities 
for half a century. For Baur, history had no meaning except as phi- 
losophy. The idea was everything, persons and events nothing except 
as embodiment of the idea evolving itself, by an internal dynamic, 
from thesis to antithesis to synthesis. Harnack was no philosopher. 
He applied to history the methods proper to history, a procedure then 
considered paradoxical. Of course, no historian is without a phi- 
losophy, anc Harnack had inherited many philosophica! prejudices 
from his predecessors: Schleiermacher, Kant, De Wette, Ritschl, etc. 
But while he never got rid of them, there were vast fields of research 
in which they played no role. It was then that his intellectual honesty 
produced results unsurpassed in their line. 

But there was another significant contrast between Baur and Har- 
nack. In Baur’s historical constructions, the idea, in spite of all 
evolving, always retained a fundamental identity. Not so with Har- 
nack’s dogma and Christianity. Christianity had indeed changed the 
world, its life, its feelings, its thought; but in the process Christianity 
itself became essentially other and departed from the Gospel. Origi- 
nally adogmatic, it became dogmatic. And as the origin of dogma, 
so its evolution did not proceed from an internal dynamic, but con- 
sisted essentially in the influence of external factors: heretics, marked 
personalities, the social and political milieu.'® 

It was this aspect of Harnack’s historical construction which justi- 


18 De Ghellinck, Gregorianum, art. cit., pp. 518-21; E. C. Moore, Listory of Christian 
Thought since Kant, pp. 142-43; C. C. McCown, The Search for the Real Jesus (1940), pp. 
233-35. 
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fied his critics in their judgment that, for him, the history of dogma was 
the history of the loss of Christianity. And it was his persistent 
advocacy of an adogmatic Christianity that roused the ire of his 
Lutheran critics. He could, of course, reply that it was Luther’s 
own principle of private judgment, and they had no answer. Still, 
it is sad, also for us Catholics, to see orthodox Lutherans robbed of 
that diminished heritage of faith which they had saved from the wreck 
of the Reformation. 

Need we wonder that Lutheran Church authorities did not trust 
Harnack and never once appointed him at Berlin as examiner of their 
candidates for the ministry? He deeply resented this mistrust and 
deemed it harmful for future ministers. But he and they moved in 
different worlds. 


HARNACK’S RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 


Harnack had been brought up ina strictly Lutheran household. Yet 
his daughter quotes a long letter of his to a friend in Livonia, written 
in 1883, which contains already the leading ideas of his liberal creed.!® 
When his first volume of the History of Dogma appeared in 1885, his 
aged father wrote to him reprovingly: ““My son, your view of Our 
Lord’s resurrection is, in my eyes, no longer Christian. To me Chris- 
tianity stands and falls with the resurrection.” Moved perhaps by this 
complaint, Harnack added a long footnote on the resurrection to the 
second edition of 1888, which must have proved even less satisfactory 
to his father. 

Scarcely established in his chair at Berlin, he was drawn into a con- 
flict of principles which had been smoldering in the Lutheran Church 
for over two centuries, and which is known as A postolikumstreit.° The 
events were as follows. In 1892, Christoph Schrempf, a Lutheran 
pastor in Wiirttemberg, had administered baptism without reciting 
the Apostles’ Creed and had been censured for it by his superiors. 
Thereupon a committee of students asked Harnack if he would advise 
petitioning the Oberkirchenrat to have the Creed struck from the 
liturgy. Harnack now delivered a lecture in which he sympathized 

19 Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pp. 101-5. 

20 Lex. f. Theol. u. Kirche, s.v. “Apostolisches Glaubensbekenntnis; Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart, s.v. ‘““Apostolikum III’”’; O. Bardenhewer, Patrology (1908), p. 19. 
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with those who desired a shorter profession of faith, at least as an 
alternative for liturgical functions. He contended that some of the 
clauses of the ancient Creed were denied by many, citing in particular 
the Virgin Birth, the communion of saints and the resurrection of the 
body. He refrained from deciding the practical question whether 
pastors, unable or unwilling to accept the whole Creed, should remain 
in or withdraw from the ministry and the Church. But he strongly 
advised his students against agitating for its abolition. In conclusion, 
he formulated his own briefer, but “truly evangelical” creed.?! 

The lecture caused a storm of protest, both among Lutherans and 
Catholics. It appeared in book form as Das apostolische Glaubensbe- 
kenninis (1892) and ran through twenty-seven editions in three years. 
But it failed to settle the age-long dispute; the General Synod renewed 
the obligation of the Apostles’ Creed, and several pastors were relieved 
of their office for disobedience. On the other hand, vehement protests 
were lodged against Harnack with the Prussian government, but be- 
cause he was not censured openly, he declined a new offer to come to 
Harvard where he would find “true freedom of teaching.”” However, 
to counteract his now undisguised rationalism in the university, the 
government founded a new chair of systematic theology and picked 
for its first incumbent a man of undoubted orthodoxy.” 

Things did not improve as Harnack grew older. In a lecture given 
in 1895 before the Evangelische Bund under the title “Das Christentum 
und die Geschichte,” Christianity is reduced to belief in the all-saving 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 

But if one looks for a brief summary of Harnack’s religious beliefs, 
he will find it in the most famous of his books, Das Wesen des Christen- 
tums. It is made up of a series of sixteen lectures which he delivered 
in the winter of 1899-1900 before six hundred students of all faculties 
of the Berlin University.“ It went through seventy-one editions, was 
translated into fifteen languages, and became Harnack’s own favorite 
book.* Of the enthusiastic reception abroad two testimonies will 

21 Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pp. 195-201. 

2 Ibid., pp. 201-14; P. Schaff, Theological Propaedeutic (New York, 1898), pp. 359-60. 

% The lectures were repeated during the war winter of 1916-1917. 

** When Harnack and Gerhard Hauptmann, the famous playwright, met at a summer 


resort and promised to exchange the book each liked best, Harnack sent him a copy of 
The Essence of Christianity. 
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suffice. George Tyrrell wrote to Loisy in 1902: “Harnack’s book is in 
English and is swallowed whole by uncritical crowds.” Shirley Jack- 
son Case, of Chicago, has this to say of its popularity in America: 
“Probably it was one of the most generally read and influential books 
in circulation among moderately liberal-minded Christians during the 
first decade of the twentieth century. In slightly varying forms and 
revisions the type of thinking it represented, is widely prevalent even 
to the present day.’ 

It was otherwise at home. While dailies and periodicals were flooded 
with arguments pro and con, a violent storm of protest came from the 
Lutheran Church of old Prussia. Every synod of pastors thought it 
their plain duty to register a solemn censure; in one of them a vote 
was taken whether Harnack should be anathematized in accordance 
with Galatians 1:9: “If anyone preach a gospel to you other than that 
which you have received, let him be anathema.” An article in a 
magazine carried the motto: “Judas, dost thou betray the Son of 
Man with a kiss?’”6 

But what is the intrinsic worth of the book? A rabbi once said 
of it that the content was all right, but that there was something wrong 
with the title. It should be ‘The Essence of Judaism,” since that was 
what the author outlined.?” Be that as it may, the book has justly 
been described as the gospel of modern liberal Protestantism. Ortho- 
dox Lutherans called it the canonical book of Ritschlian heterodoxy. 
And so it is. For, following in Ritschl’s footsteps, Harnack here 
breaks radically with all dogma. He emphatically declares Chris- 
tianity to be essentially adogmatic, and censures orthodox Protestants 
for still adhering to some outworn dogmas. The essence of Chris- 
tianity is “trust in God and love of the brethren.”” This is what Christ 
came to teach us.”8 

It is interesting to watch Harnack come to grips with the Gospel 
miracles. He begins the lecture on them by boasting of the progress 
made since the days of Renan, to whom they still were a stumbling- 
block. Today, he tells his hearers, we are more ready to accept them 

% Highways of Christian Doctrine (Lowell Institute Lectures, 1936), p. 176. 

% Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pp. 245-47. 

27 Lindeskog, Die Jesusfrage im neuzeitlichen Judentum, pp. 132-34. 


28 Braun, O2 en est le probléme de Jésus? (Paris, 1932), pp. 43-58; Chr. Pesch, in Stimmen 
aus Maria-Laach, LX (1901), 48-62, 154-69, 257-73. 
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as historical. But to avert a panic among his liberal-minded students, 
he at once draws their attention to two facts: first, that the miracle 
stories arose in a credulous age, and secondly, that we know little 
about the forces of nature, especially about psychic forces. Who has 
measured the influence of soul on soul, or of soul on body? Keeping 
these two facts in mind, liberal Protestants can approach miracle 
stories with an open mind. 

Going more into detail, Harnack then develops his fivefold division 
of miracle stories, which has since been accepted by more than one 
rationalist. There are, first of all, those stories in which perfectly 
natural events have been magnified. Then we have those in which a 
saying or internal experience of Jesus is projected into the outer world. 
A third group arose from the desire to see Old Testament prophecies 
fulfilled in the reputed Messias. A fourth group consists of remarkable 
cures, brought about by Jesus’ psychic or spiritual powers. There 
remain a few miracles which may be classified as phenomena not yet 
fully understood. Finally, Jesus’ resurrection can be discounted alto- 
gether; our Easter faith cannot rest on doubtful stories of an empty 
tomb and some apparitions. 

There was nothing very original about any of these explanations; 
they had all been proposed by earlier rationalists—and shown to be 
worthless. But to allay all misgivings, Harnack assured his audience 
that Christ put no stock in miracles. It was the evangelists who exag- 
gerated their importance out of all proportion, and so they need not 
detain us in the study of the Gospel.?* 

But who was Christ? Wrede and Wellhausen notwithstanding, Har- 
nack admits that Christ called Himself the Messias and really believed 
Himself the long-awaited Redeemer. Of course, He was mistaken in 
this, as events proved. It was a slip, but Harnack is willing to forget 
it. He declares the question really of no importance. Christ Himself 
never discussed it. It arose after and because the Christians began 
to believe in His resurrection. Paul started the discussion, and the 
Church after him spent all her energy in the further development of 
his theology. The sad result of these speculations was the loss of 
Christian unity. 

But did not Christ also call Himself the Son of God? Certainly. 


28 G. Marquardt, Das Wunder problem, pp. 61-62, 75-76; A pologétique, pp. 402-3. 
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But only in the sense that He knew God as His Father. By realizing 
the same truth in us, we can all become sons of God, though perhaps 
not in the same eminent degree. And so he comes to the sentence 
which appeared to be the most scandalous of all his sixteen lectures: 
“Not the Son, but only the Father belongs in the Gospel as preached 
by Jesus.” It was an open denial of the divinity of Christ, a point on 
which he never wavered. He repeated it again three years later when 
the Babel-Bible controversy was raging. On that occasion the Kaiser 
published an open letter in which he came out against Delitzsch: 
“Christ is God, God in human form.” Harnack thought it incumbent 
on himself to tell His Majesty that all we are historically justified to 
say is what Paul says: “‘God was in Christ.” But after that the Kaiser, 
who valued his advice on other matters, would discuss no religious 
subject with him. In 1916 Harnack severely criticized his friend Loofs 
for writing that Jesus’ life was more than human. In 1925 he thus 
expressed his own stand in a letter to Séderblom and the World Con- 
ference which was to meet at Stockholm: Let every Christian profess 
his belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost and in the Incar- 
nation, but also let every Christian be free to understand these terms 
in his own way.*® Harnack’s own personal faith suffered accordingly, 
and in later years he confessed that the supernatural conveyed no idea 
to him. 

But the essential ambiguity of Harnack’s liberal Protestantism was 
revealed shortly before the war, when he was at the zenith of his fame 
as scholar, organizer, and man of the world. The occasion was a 
heresy trial in the Lutheran Church of old Prussia. There the Spruch- 
kollegium had been instituted in 1910 as an ecclesiastical court before 
which pastors could be summoned for deviating too far from Lutheran 
standards. In 1911 the court proceeded against Pastor Jatho of 
Cologne, who was found guilty and deprived of his pastorate. To the 
amazement of his friends, Harnack approved not only of the court, 
but also of its decision in this case. Whereupon Jatho upbraided him 
for his unmanly stand, saying that he had merely drawn the conclu- 
sions from Harnack’s theology. Harnack defended himself with the 
plea that it would be unwise to rush the change from orthodox to 
liberal Protestantism. But he shifted his stand the next year when 


3 Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pp. 342-46, 538-42. 
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another pastor was deprived of his office because of his violent attacks 
on the former decision of the Spruchkollegium. Harnack took it upon 
himself to clarify matters now by denying the authority of the court 
and the justice of its present decision. Traub, the deposed pastor, 
thanked him effusively.* 


HARNACK AND CATHOLICS 


Harnack never seems to have had much contact with Catholics. He 
met them, of course, and did his best to be impartial and to rise above 
mere prejudice. He spent many summers in the Catholic Tyrol and 
was a frequent visitor at the Cistercian abbey of Stams near Innsbruck. 
He devoted much thought to the problem of a reunion between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and opposed excluding Catholic theology from 
German universities, which many had advocated after the encyclical 
Pascendi. He made himself many enemies when he publicly sup- 
ported, in 1925, the candidacy of Marx, a Catholic, against Hinden- 
burg for president of Germany. Also toward the Jesuits he wanted to 
play the role of the “impartial historian,” and, like Leibnitz, admitted 
that some of them were honest and wide-awake; in fact, in his History 
of Dogma, he praised the work done by Jesuits so highly that all non- 
Jesuit theologians since the Council of Trent became a negligible 
quantity. 

Still, his Lutheran upbringing and his later rationalism were too 
much for him and colored his judgment regarding Catholics and things 
Catholic. Converts to Catholicism he pitied as having sunk to a 
lower grade of religious life.** While still at Giessen, he published an 
essay on monasticism under the title Das Ménchtum, seine Ideale und 
Geschichte (1880). Von Soden, who wrote the article on Harnack for 
the second edition of Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (1928), 
thought that the essay showed Harnack’s ability of understanding a 
mode of life wholly foreign to him. Catholics will say that it rather 
showed a complete misunderstanding of the ideals and history of 
monasticism, and Fr. Denifle, Harnack’s stoutest opponent, more than 
once pointed out its shortcomings. Another proof of his bias as well 
as his wholly adogmatic Christianity was the lecture which he delivered 


31 Tbid., pp. 391-406. 2 Tbid., p. 239. 
3 Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, LXX-LXXI (1906). 
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in 1891 under the catchy title, “Was wir von der rémischen Kirche 
lernen und nicht lernen sollen.” There we read “An allen wirklichen 
Problemen muss die rémische Kirche voriibergehen, und das, was 
heute Geschichte, Kritik und philosophische Kenntnis heisst, darf fiir 
sie nicht existieren.”** Though spoken in 1891, that remained Har- 
nack’s idea of the relation between the Catholic Church and modern 
science.** His solution of the problem of reunion, which he! proposed 
on the occasion of the Kaiser’s birthday in 1907, met with cold recep- 
tion on the part of his Protestant audience, and, of course, was wholly 
unacceptable to Catholics.* The first volume of Aus Wissenschaft und 
Leben (1911) contains seven articles on things Catholic: the origin of 
the papacy, Protestantism and Catholicism in Germany, the encyclical 
Pascendi, the encyclical on St. Charles Borromeo, etc.; also a review 
of the biographies of Luther by Weiss and Grisar. But a Catholic 
reading them will often enough catch his breath and wonder how a 
man of Harnack’s ability can be guilty of such misinterpretations of 
Catholic doctrines and institutions. 

Also Harnack’s praise of Jesuit theologians is rather a left-handed 
compliment. Since he regards Catholic theology as wholly erroneous, 
Jesuits can take little pride in being singled out as its greatest cham- 
pions. And if a few Jesuits are declared to be honest and wide-awake, 
this is only another way of saying that the majority are crooks and 
old fossils. But apart from that, Harnack blamed the Jesuits explicitly 
for teaching three things: the primacy and infallibility of the Pope, 
the Immaculate Conception, and probabilism in moral theology. He 
was also sure that Jesuits are incapable of writing history because they 
cling to a rigid concept of the Church.*” 

But I have reserved for the end a remarkable passage from the fourth 
edition of Harnack’s History of Dogma. My translation is not literal, 
but I am sure it does not distort the sense. 


That the Catholic Church has a right to exist, cannot well be denied. If 
we take men as they are and as they will be for many generations to come, we 
cannot doubt the value of this world-wide institution. The Catholic Church has 


3 Reden und Aufsdize, II, 260. 

% Haan, in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, LXXIV (1908), 125-38. 
3 Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., pp. 409-15. 

37 [bid., pp. 406-21; L. Koch, Jesuiten-Lexikon, s.v. “Harnack.”’ 
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never ceased to produce saints, and yet teaches religion to all as the common man 
wants it and has always taken it. What moredo you wish? The virtues necessary 
for social intercourse and the restraining of the lower passions are not the result 
of algebraic equations or chemical experiments, and there is no prospect that they 
will ever be. But if that is so, one must admit the necessity and wisdom of an 
institution which can put restraints on the ordinary man and yet give to more 
tender consciences what they yearn for, above all of an institution which can 
guarantee itself as a supernatural creation. ... What a contrast with the evangeli- 
cal churches! After four hundred years of probation, can we say that they have 
fulfilled expectations and proved themselves indispensable? Do they not appear 
to be half-baked (halbschlachtig) and really superfluous, because they cannot do the 
work of the Catholic Church and do not lead to higher aspirations? They certainly 
do not come up to ordinary expectations, or do so no longer if they ever did; our 
statesmen and our social experts are at one on that. And as for higher aspirations, 
loud complaints are heard about their backwardness, and not a few are of the 
opinion that their whole plan was faulty from the start.** 


We know that Harnack thought the Catholic Church guilty of a 
“double morality,” and one might see a hint of it in the first part of 
the quotation; but the whole is certainly a remarkable tribute to the 
moral superiority of the Catholic Church. 


CONCLUSION 


In some ways Harnack outlived himself. By the time he was fifty 
years old, the higher critics had initiated new movements which took 
their course independently of him and for which he felt no sympathy. 
One was Sabatier’s philosophy of religion, which based all religion on 
personal experience; another was the religionsgeschichtliche Schule; a 
third was Gunkel’s Gattungsforschung, which later turned into form 
criticism. Harnack realized himself that for a man of his age it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to compete in the race with younger critics. 
Which means, of course, that his work is dated. 

But an impartial appraisal of his literary heritage will distinguish 
between his historical work and his a priori constructions. His work 
on early Christian literature and Church history marks, in many in- 
stances, a return to traditional views and belongs to the necessary tools 
of every scholar in that field. His theology, however, if such we may 
call it, which underlies all his works, is unacceptable to every honest 
Christian. 

%8 Cf. Straub, De Ecclesia Christi (1912), pp. 867-68. 
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TOWARDS A THEOLOGY FOR THE LAYMAN 
THE PROBLEM OF ITs FINALITY 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


HE question of theology for the laity has been receiving an in- 
creasing amount of attention of late. ‘Several public discussions 
have concerned themselves with it; it has been much mooted in pri- 
vate; some writing has been done;! and a number of programs have 
been launched, either in schools or among groups of adults. One can 
perhaps discern the beginnings of a sort of “theological movement.’ 
Most of the discussion of the subject has risen in connection with 
the Catholic theory of education, and has centered about the position 
of primacy that theology should claim in the objective pattern of higher 
studies, by reason of its character as a science, as the queen of sciences, 
and as the architectonic science that should govern and guide and give 
unity to the whole pattern.* Among Catholics there can hardly be any 
serious divergence of opinion with regard to this rather theoretical 
issue. In Protestant circles, too, the principle of the indispensable 
value of theological science, and the necessity of its introduction into 
a sound educational system, have been recognized.‘ 

It seems to me, however, that too little attention has been paid to 
the properly theological issue raised by the title, “Theology for Lay- 

1 During the last decade, there were tentatives made in German towards manuals of 
higher religious instruction that would be at once more theological and more “lay” in 
character (cf. Ou en est l’enseignement religieux, Paris, Casterman, 1937, pp. 238-45). 
One of the more widely read, Kleine Laiendogmatik, by L. von Rudloff, has been trans- 
lated into English as Everyman’s Theology (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1942). 

2 The Holy See itself has given something more than encouragement to the idea that the 
theological instruction of the laity should keep pace with their advance in secular learning; 
cf. Deus Scientiarum Dominus: “It is very necessary that those of the faithful who show 
themselves more apt for advanced study in the sciences, and, particularly, chosen students 
for the sacred ministry . . . should be seriously devoted to the sacred disciplines . . .’? (AAS, 
XXIII, 1931, 245-46). 

’Most recently, C. Vollert, S.J., “Theology and University Education,” Modern 
Schoolman, XXI (1943), 12-25. 

* Cf. the thoughtful article by D. Elton Trueblood, “‘The Place of Theology in a Uni- 
versity,” Religion and Life, XI (1942), 510-20. The author makes the excellent point 
that in a university theology should be taught “chiefly to the faculty.” 
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men.”5 One may well ask: What, concretely, would such a theology 
be, that it may be at once a proper theology, and a theology for laymen? 
Ordinarily, the suggestions along this line have been extremely general. 
Dr. Phelan, for instance, confines himself to saying that in the cur- 
riculum of the Catholic college theology should receive a “scientific 
treatment proportioned to the capacities of the college student, and 
analogous to the scientific treatment commonly given to other subjects 
in the curriculum.” It should be “less detailed than the theological 
courses in a seminary, where priests are given the technical training 
required for the discharge of the sacred ministry,” and “less profound 
than the advanced courses offered by the faculty of theology of a 
university.’ 

Father Connell has defined the desired theology for laymen as “that 
harmonious blending of revelation and reason which will provide the 
college student with that attitude toward his religion which St. Paul 
calls a reasonable service.”” Theology in this sense, he maintains, is 
a necessary aid to the lay apostolate, which he conceives (rather nar- 
rowly, one must say) as the fulfillment of the laity’s “right and duty to 
proclaim and defend the truths of faith.” In his view, ‘emphasis must 
be placed primarily on that department of theology known as apolo- 
getics”; and even dogmatic subjects “must be viewed primarily from 
the apologetic standpoint.” For advanced students he recommends 
an elective course, “far more technical, far more comprehensive” than 
the ordinary college course. Such a course would be valuable in view 
of the “tremendous possibilities within the power of the trained lay 
theologian toward spreading Christ’s Kingdom on earth,’’ through 
the medium of literature, law, social work, etc.’ 

In a brilliant chapter Gilson has illuminated, more profoundly than 
the previous two writers, the necessity of theology for laymen. ‘We 
stand,” he says, “before a new problem, which demands a new solu- 


5Moreover, the pedagogical problem has been so far quite overlooked. Yet it will be 
far more serious in a lay course than it isin the seminary course, by reason of their differing 
finalities. This subject will come up again. 

6G. B. Phelan, “Theology in the Curriculum of Catholic Colleges and Universities,” 
in Man and Modern Secularism (New York: National Catholic Alumni Federation, 1940), 
pp. 130, 134. 

1F, J. Connell, C.SS.R., “Theology in Catholic Colleges as an Aid to the Lay Aposto- 
late,” in Man and Modern Secularism, pp. 144-45, 147, 149. 
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tion. In the Middle Ages the sciences were the privilege of clerics, 
those who by their state were also the possessors of the science of 
theology. There was no problem forthem. Today, in consequence of 
an evolution whose steps we cannot here trace, those who know theo- 
logy are no longer those who profess the sciences, and those who pro- 
fess the sciences, even when they do not despise theology, see nothing 
unbecoming in ignorance of it.”” For the Catholic, however, the situa- 
tion is abnormal: “One can be a scientist, a philosopher, or an artist 
without having studied theology, but without theology one cannot be 
a Christian philosopher, scientist, or artist. Without it, one could 
well be a Christian on the one hand, and, on the other, a scientist, 
philosopher, or artist; but without it our Christianity will never descend 
into our science, our philosophy, and our art, interiorly to reform and 
vivify them.” In the cultured mind, theology is an inner demand, as 
well for the benefit of one’s culture as of one’s Christianity. On the 
degree and kind of theology required Gilson is very brief; to him, it 
is less a question of an extensive knowledge than of profound assimila- 
tion of a few principles. He adds: “It is the work of the teaching 
Church, not of the Church taught, to choose these principles, to or- 
ganize a course, and to give it to those whom she judges worthy of it. 
But if the Church taught may not by any means pretend to teach, it 
can at least submit its demands and make known its needs.”* This 
last remark is, I think, excellently well taken. 

Most recently, M. Maritain has adverted to the necessity of theology 
in the curriculum of higher studies. In outlining the latter, he has 
recommended that “a theological course should be given during the 
last two or three years of the humanities—a course which by its sharply 
intellectual and speculative nature is quite different from the religious 
training received by youth in another connection.” In the university, 
moreover, theology should be an elective, and its teaching “should re- 
main thoroughly distinct from the one given in religious seminaries, 
and be adapted to the intellectual needs of laymen; its aim should not 
be to form a priest, a minister, or a rabbi, but to enlighten students of 
secular matters about the great doctrines and perspectives of theo- 
logical wisdom. The history of religions should form an important 


8 E. Gilson, “L’Intelligence au service du Christ-Roi,” in Christianisme et philosophie 
(Paris: Vrin, 1936), pp. 163-65. 
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part of the curriculum.”’ M. Maritain’s case for the necessity of such 
courses derives implicitly from his concept of the aim of education. 
As the highest wisdom, theology should be a supremely determinant 
factor in the shaping of the human personality; in particular, its teach- 
ing must be part of the process of “conveying to [the student] the 
spiritual heritage of the nation and civilization in which he is involved, 
and preserving in this way the century-old achievements of genera- 
tions.” His point is that “theological problems and controversies have 
permeated the whole development of Western culture and civilization, 
and are still at work in its depths, in such a way that the one who would 
ignore them would be fundamentally unable to grasp his own time and 
the meaning of its internal conflicts.’’® 

It will be admitted that all of these suggestions are rather lacking 
in precision and detail. With at least one of them—the desirability 
of a predominantly apologetic emphasis in the theological instruction 
of the layman—I must disagree, for reasons that will appear. At all 
events, it might be useful to attempt to sketch a theory that should 
preside over the construction and communication of such instruction. 

In general, two ways of considering the problem suggest themselves. 
First, there is the view of those who regard it simply as a rhetorical 
problem. This view maintains that a theology for the laity is simply 
the product of a process of abbreviating and simplifying the scientific 
course of the seminary, and then “writing it down” to the level of the 
layman, the college or university student. For my part, I regard this 
view as quite superficial. Such popularization (say, of the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas, or of some theological manual) has its own 
proper, doubtless very considerable, merits. But I do not think it 
is the answer to the problem of an academic course in theology for 
the layman. This problem seems to me to be intimately theological, 
for the general reason touched on by M. Maritain, that the theological 
instruction given to layman “should remain thoroughly distinct from 
the one given in religious seminaries.”'° This distinction will hardly 
be maintained in its full validity if the two courses differ merely in 
their rhetorical mode of presentation (the lay course being given in 


®J. Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943), 
pp. 73-74; 82-83; cf. p. 10. 
100. cit., p. 83. 
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simpler language, illumined by more homely metaphors, or perhaps 
accompanied by figures and diagrams), or if the difference is simply 
in the fact that the seminary course is “more detailed,”’ etc. 

I wish to suggest that the distinction is much more profound, and 
that it derives from a set of properly theological considerations. My 
central contention could perhaps be sketched in these general terms. 
It rests on two cardinal principles. The first is that theology is an 
essentially ecclesiastical science; it is social in its origin, in the col- 
lective faith of the Church; and it is social in its function—it exists 
for the benefit of the life of the Church, for the building up of her Body. 
“Theology,” as Bilz says, “does not exist for its own sake; rather, it 
stands in the service of religion and the Church. As a rule, one studies 
theology in order to employ in the service of the Church the knowledge 
one gains.””" 

The second principle is that the sevice to be rendered to the Church 
by priest and layman is quite different; there is an essential difference 
between the two ranks, and each has its own proper duties and re- 
sponsibilities, its own function in the Church, its own life. These two 
principles must be taken into account in discussing the question of a 
theology for laymen. Together, they suggest the conclusion that a 
theology for laymen will have its own proper finality, quite different 
from the finality of the course given to the cleric. It must be related 
to the function of the layman in the Church, and (be it noted) to this 
function as it has been defined with new clarity and completeness in 
our present age. And the further conclusion follows, that in conse- 
quence of its own particular finality, the lay course will have to be 
organized as a very specially constructed corpus doctrinae, whose struc- 
tural lines will differ considerably from those commonly employed in 
the seminary course. Moreover, its content, its proportions, its em- 
phases, and its method will all have to be controlled according to quite 
distinctive norms. “Finis est ratio et mensura omnium quae sunt ad 
finem.”’ 

This, I say, is my general contention. In the present article I wish 
to take the first steps towards a demonstration of it, first, by consider- 
ing the function of theology in the Church, as it has traditionally 
been conceived (this consideration will serve at the same time to set 


UFinfiihrung in die Theologie (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 1935), p. 118; cf. pp. 27-30. 
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in relief the specific finality of the clerical course); and secondly, by 
describing the special function of the layman in the Church (this de- 
scription will suggest the conclusion that a course in theology designed 
for laymen must have its own specific finality). A later article will 
undertake, first, to detail the special characteristics that a lay course 
must exhibit in virtue of its special finality, and, secondly, to outline 
such a course, with particular reference to the college level. 

It will not be antecedently necessary to go into the recent contro- 
versies over the nature of theology, its title to the name of science, 
etc.” For our purposes, we may be content with the commonly ac- 
cepted definition of it as “the science of faith,” whose formal object is 
“that which is knowable in what is believed” (scibile in credito), 
understanding, of course, that this knowability accrues to the object 
as seen under the light of faith."* Moreover, I shall have in view only 
dogmatic theology, not moral or canon law. Finally, to forestall an 
objection, let me say that the exposition that follows is frankly ideal- 
istic; however, I think that its idealism is that of the Church herself, 
as she has let it transpire in her official utterances on the study of 
theology. 


THEOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF THE MAGISTERIUM 


Authors who discuss the question of the necessity of theology are 
accustomed to state, as a commonplace, that this necessity falls primar- 
ily on the Church, and only contingently on any of her members, 
inasmuch, namely, as they come to partake of her magisterial and pas- 
toral function. Sylvius, fez example, says: “Inasmuch as theology in- 
volves, beyond the possession of the principles [the articles of faith], 
also a knowledge whereby the principles may be in some fashion ex- 
plained and conclusions drawn from them, it is not necessary to the 
individual, either by necessity of means or of precept [for, he says, 
no such precept exists, and many have been saved who were not theo- 
logians]; it is, however, necessary for the Church, the Christian re- 
public, by both types of necessity.”"* The necessity of precept is in- 

Cf. C. Boyer, S.J., “Qu’est-ce que la théologie,”’ Gregorianum, XXI (1940), 255-66; 
also the interesting book by L. Charlier, O.P., Essai sur le probléme théologique (Remgal, 
Thuillies, 1938). 


Cf, Bilz, op. cit., p. 12. 
“4Commentarius in Primam Partem S. Thomae, q. 1, a. 1 (ed. 2a, Duaci, 1641, p. 4). 
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volved in the will of Christ that there be in His Church pastors and 
doctors; theological science is necessary to their office. The necessity 
of means derives from the very character of divine revelation; its mean- 
ing must, indeed, be grasped by the Church that it may be presented 
adequately; but its meaning is often obscure, and must be elaborated 
by intelligence operating under the light of faith." 

Even from this limited point of view, theology presents itself as an es- 
sentially ecclesiastical science, whose function must be regarded primar- 
ily in social perspectives. Theology must exist in the Church; it must 
also exist for the Church, to serve her needs—fundamentally her need 
to teach the word of God. For this reason, as Petavius pointed out, 
“it must properly reside in those who are the overseers and directors of 
the Church and of ecclesiastical teaching, and whose office it is to pass 
sentence in matters of Christian and Catholic faith in solemn councils, 
lawfully convoked, and to set for others the norms of belief. These 
are the bishops and hierarchs.”*® The conclusion would be that the 
simple priest is under the necessity of being trained as a theologian 
because of his association in the magisterial office of the bishop. 

That theology has traditionally been conceived in relation to the 
magisterium of the Church, and in function of the needs of the magis- 
terium, is further evidenced by the fact that the authorities of the 
Church have always exercised control over the teaching of theology.” 
The Church knows her own needs, and must insist that theology stay 
in contact with them. Therefore she imposes concern for them on 
those who are to be accredited as her official teachers. Their course 
of studies is not to be determined in accordance with the academic 
tastes or preferences of the individual professor or student, but in 
accordance with the objective needs of the teachingChurch. The whole 
program of studies is designed to equip a member of the Ecclesia 
docens for the right understanding and discharge of his public office. 
It is essentially a professional course. 

My immediate point is that this social and professional finality of 
theology, deriving from its relation to the magisterium of the Church, 

4Cf. Hugon, Tractatus Dogmatici, I, De Deo (ed. 11a, Paris, 1933), p. 7: “Si nomine 
doctrinae sacrae intelligitur theologia, licet necessaria non sit singulis ad salutem, neces- 
saria tamen est ipsi Ecclesiae ad fidei conservationem.” 


Dogmata Theologica, 1, De Deo, Proleg., TX (Paris: Vivés, 1865, p. 54). 
“Cf. Deus Scientiarum Dominus, AAS, XXIII (1931), p. 245. 
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profoundly determines the character of the course given to clerics. 
This is true in one dominant respect. The needs of the teaching 
Church have, indeed, varied from time to time, but she has always 
had one supreme need, which manifested itself early in her history, and 
has continued to grow more exigent since. I mean her need for specu- 
lative theology, the creation of what may be called, with Grabmann, 
the Scholastic method in a general historical sense: “‘Scholastic method, 
by the use of reason and philosophy in the field of revealed truth, 
proposes to gain the ciearest possible insight into the content of faith, 
in order to bring supernatural truth into relation with the reflective 
intelligence of man, to make possible a total and synthetic presentation 
of the saving truth, and to be able to defend the content of revelation 
against the difficulties brought from the standpoint of reason.”!* 

It is true that the Modernist crisis taught the Church the necessity 
of a new emphasis on positive theology—the methodical determination 
of what truths are contained in divine revelation, how they are therein 
contained, what were the stages and laws of their development, how 
they have been in the possession of the Church throughout her history. 
And this need was inculcated by Pius X.'® Nevertheless, the dis- 
tinctive note of theology, as it is prescribed by the Church for those who 
are to be the official carriers of her thought, must still be its Scholasti- 
cism, its speculative character, its strong intellectualism, shown in the 
effort at the intelligence and organization of the content of faith by the 
use of reason and philosophy.*® For example, the twenty-fifth General 
Congregation of the Society of Jesus, held in 1906, prescribed that: 
“‘After the dogmas have been sensibly but solidly established from the 
sources of revelation, let Scholastic method and doctrine be followed; 
for this is to be assisted, and not overwhelmed, by the sciences which 
are called positive, and by arguments drawn from positive sources.” 
After the Apostolic Constitution Deus Scientiarum Dominus, the late 
General of the Society declared that this prescription can now be urged 
“by ecclesiastical law’’; for “it is clearly the mind of the Church, newly 

'8Geschichte der scholastischen Methode (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 1907), I, 36-37. 

19Cf. Pascendi: ‘““Maior profecto quam antehac positivae theologiae ratio est habenda; 
id tamen sic fiat ut nihil scholastica detrimenti capiat” (AAS, XL, 1907, 641). 

2Cf. Pius XI, Oficiorum Omnium, AAS, XIV (1922), 454-56; Unigenitus Dei Filius, 


ibid., XVI (1924), 144-45. 
Collect. Decret., d. 94; ex Congreg. Gen. XXV (1906), d. 14, n. 3. 
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insisted on, that clerics at all costs must be solidly instructed in Scho- 
lastic philosophy and theology in accordance with the mind of St. 
Thomas,’ and that this instruction should not be hindered by the new 
emphasis on positive theology. 

A double reason, external and internal, has created this need of the 
Church for speculative theology. There was, first, an external, pol- 
emic reason. In its farthest origins, the Scholastic method, as Grab- 
mann has pointed out,”* was the necessary consequence of the encounter 
of divine truth and human intelligence, which is natively philosophical, 
and likewise natively proud, desirous of being itself the supreme arbiter 
of human thought and life. The encounter early took the form of a 
clash. Already in the second century, an heretical gnosis, with pre- 
tentions at being the supreme wisdom, sought to absorb and supplant 
the new Christian wisdom. Later, the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria 
and the Aristotelianism of Antioch each wrought its own deformations 
of the word of God. And in the defense of the faith against rationalist 
incursions reason and philosophy necessarily had to play a role. The 
first tentatives were, indeed, unsure, and at times mistaken; for the 
philosophic instruments of the time were defective. But as early as 
the Apologetes the immense task of theology had been begun, and with 
Irenaeus Christian theology can be said to have been founded. It 
undertook, first, a task of philosophically exact conceptualization (e.g., 
of the relation between the Father and His Word, and of the unity of 
Christ). Secondly, it had to organize the truths and precepts of Chris- 
tianity into “a majestic, Christocentric system. . . a unity and order full 
of living interrelations and of the sublimest teleology,’”** to oppose it- 
self as an organic system to rival pagan and heretical systems. Finally, 
there was the most difficult task of all, not to be achieved for centuries, 
and, in a sense, not ever to be definitively achieved. I mean the 
organization of the two orders of truth—the human truth of philosophy 
and science, and the divine truth of revelation—into a unity in which 
the distinction of orders and their hierarchy would be preserved. 

Speculative theology was also the result of a second, inner need of the 
Church. Historically, of course, the origins of theology were bound up 

24cta Romana, VII (1934), 782. 


%0Op. cit., I, pp. 61-76. 
*Tbid., p. 63. 
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with the conversion of philosophers, men trained in conceptualization 
and in the organization of thought. In their own minds they experi- 
enced the need of mental unity. Their faith could not simply subsist 
alongside of their philosophy, much less in contradiction with it; vital 
relations had to be established between the two. But their personal 
experience was simply the manifestation of a necessity for theology that 
is inherent in the very nature of faith and intelligence. Divine truth 
was not given to the Church as a system of abstract concepts static 
in their clarity, dead by their remoteness from the drama of human 
life and destiny. Rather, semen est verbum Dei, and growth is the law 
of its life. Furthermore, this living truth was inserted in human in- 
telligence, the collective intelligence of the Church; and consequently 
its growth was engaged in the workings of the intellect’s native dyna- 
mism towards the assimilation of all that is real. A double process, 
therefore, necessarily ensued. There was, first, the process of faith 
itself striving to grow, to come into ever more perfect possession of its 
object, the living God, dwelling in His Church; and striving, conse- 
quently, to express itself in concepts and propositions ever more ex- 
plicit and precise, ever more consciously opposed to erroneous or de- 
fective formulations. The result has been the growth of what we call 
dogmatic formulae—a growth realized at the interior of the Church’s 
faith. 

But, together with this growth in faith itself—in its adhesion to 
its object and in its expression of its object—there also was set afoot 
a second and distinct process, the effort of reason and intelligence 
suo modo to assimilate the content of the word of God. Faith is, in- 
deed, sacrificium intellectus; by it the intellect is captured, made obedi- 
ent to the authority of God. Nevertheless, faith is not to extinguish 
intellect. The precept of Augustine to Consentius, ‘“‘Intellectum valde 
ama!” is, as he implies, a divine command.* God spoke to man in 
man’s own language, and He wills that, once His message has been 
accepted by faith, its sense should be understood and its every virtual- 
ity explored as fully as possible. This will of His, which is conformed 
to the very nature of intelligence, gives man the right, and indeed the 
duty, to devote his human mind, with all its techniques and tools of 


%E pist. CXX, ad Consentium, II, 13 (PL, XXXIII, 459). 
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thought, to the service of faith, and, within the limits of the obedience 
of faith, to give rein to his mind’s native exigence for understanding. 

Moreover, this task of constructing a science of faith is not just 
facultative; it must be done in the Church and by the Church, as the 
price of survival of her faith. There is a real tension between auc- 
toritas and ratio, and unless it is maintained within the framework of a 
vigorous, ever living and growing theological science, the result is dis- 
aster for both faith and reason alike. Historically, this has been so. 
The Church has needed theological science in order to resist two op- 
posed, but equally disintegrating tendencies—rationalism and irration- 
alism, the tendency to over-intellectualize faith or to de-intellectualize 
it. In Arius and the Macedonians the former early threatened to de- 
liver mankind over to a Son and a Spirit, who, as Athanasius and the 
Cappadocians well saw, could not save us. The latter, in Pelagius, 
threatened to dissolve the complex mystery of the Christian life into a 
very simple and understandable, but religiously barren naturalism and 
moralism. 

This latter tendency is quite as dangerous as the former. In modern 
times we have evidence enough to know that every attempt to return to 
the simplex piscatorum fides, stripped of all Scholastic intellectualism, 
has always resulted in the decay of faith itself. The Church, therefore, 
has recognized in the sane and controlled intellectualism of Scholastic 
theology, as best typified in the Angelic Doctor, the indispensable bul- 
wark of her faith, and the faithful ally of her magisterium.” UIlti- 
mately, the reason is that the supreme thing about revealed truth which 
the Church must protect is the sheer fact of its revelation; and, with 
seeming paradox, she cannot do this without an intense preoccupation 
with human reason, and the utilization, towards a fuller intelligence of 
faith, of all the resources of philosophy. Finally, from another angle, 
too, we see the intimate relation between theology and the magisterium 
of the Church; the foes of one are, as Pius X said, normally the foes of 
the other: “...it is certain that eagerness for [doctrinal] revolution 
has always been joined with a hatred of the Scholastic method.’”? 

*Cf. Leo XIII, Acterni Pairis: “. . .. magna est philosophiae laus, quod fidei propugna- 
culum ac veluti firmum religionis munimentum habeatur” (Leonis Papae XIII... Acta 


Praecipua, ed. Desclée, 1887, I, 97). 
” Pascendi, ASS, XL (1907), 636. 
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And, on her part, the Church has always believed in the proportion: 
what dogma is to the life of the individual, Scholastic theology is to 
the life of the Church. The point of the proportion is that each sup- 
plies that inner, intellectual “core of hardness” that keeps the religious 
life of one and the other ever capable of renewal, constantly resistant 
to decay. 

The conclusion from all this may be put in the axiom, anima Eccle- 
siae naturaliter scholastica. With it in mind, we may go on to a more 
complete statement of the distinctive finality of the clerical course in 
theology. I have said that it is essentially a professional course, not 
primarily designed to meet the particular and personal needs that might 
arise from some particular exigencies of the student’s own religious or 
mental life, or from the prevision of some concrete work that he may 
expect todo. Rather, it is primarily designed in view of the teaching 
Church’s need for an intelligence of her own faith, in order that she 
may properly discharge her magisterial office. I may add now that it 
is a cause predominantly intellectual in its finality; in its distinctive 
and culminating feature, it is designed to meet the Church’s need for a 
philosophic intelligence of her own faith, in order that in the discharge 
of her magisterial office she may preserve the stability and vitality 
that only a strongly philosophical intelligence of faith can assure her. 

At this point, lest there be misunderstanding, two precisions must 
be introduced. By its very definition, theology must contain a double 
value—an intellectual value as a science, and a religious value as the 
science of faith, an intelligence of the Gospel that is “the power of 
salvation unto them that believe.’** Moreover, though it exists for 
the Church, it exists also in and for the individual. Hence, in em- 
phasizing the impersonal (or better, social) and intellectual finality of 
the clerical course, I do not mean to overlook its personal and religious 
finality. No more than, if I should insist on the social and official 
character of the sacrificial act of the Mass, I should therefore minimize 
the fact that the whole personality of the priest is engaged init and prof- 

28The intimate relation betwen theologia and pietas has been a commonplace for 
development, traditional since St. Augustine, and most frequently carried out in dependence 
on his famous dictum, which runs all through Scholastic expositions of the notion of 
theology: “Huic scientiae . . . illud solum tribuitur quo fides saluberrima, quae ad veram 


beatitudinem ducit, gignitur, nutritur, defenditur, roboratur” (De Trinitate, XIV, 1, 3); 
cf. Pius XI, Studiorum Ducem, AAS, XV (1923), 309-10; 315. 
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its from it. My point is to maintain right perspectives, through the 
lack of which theological science is sometimes misunderstood. 

First, therefore, let me add that the young cleric’s approach to 
theology is intensely personal. But, paradoxically, his deepest person- 
al need is to make the needs of the Church his own personal needs. He 
cannot begin to theologize otherwise than by installing himself at the 
heart of the Church, in personal contact by his living faith with the 
divine reality that dwells in her. ‘He must,” as Charlier has finely 
said, “incorporate into himself [the whole of revealed truth], and live 
it in communion with the whole Church, whose experience of faith, 
accumulated in her heart throughout the ages of her life, he must him- 
self assimilate.”® Positive theology puts him in the way of doing this. 
Jungmann states its goal thus: “The objectiv: certainty of the Church, 
as the ‘pillar and ground of truth’ (I Tim. 3.5), must become in him 
[the priest ] subjective-psychological certainty, gained no longer simply 
by gazing at Mother Church, on whose brow her chi!dren see the signs 
of her divine origin, but now also by having won an insight into the 
history and meaning of the two thousand years of spiritual combat 
that has raged around the Church on diverse fronts.’’*° Possessing 
this certainty, the priest will speak out of the fullness of it, and the 
faithful will hear in his voice the echo of the Church’s own certainty, 
the conquering accents of God’s own Word. The teaching Church 
needs must speak in such serenely authoritative accents, for the faith- 
ful need to hear them; and by his positive theology the cleric seeks to 
acquire them. From its study he aims to emerge with a faith newly 
vitalized by contact with its sources, newly conscious of itself and of its 
conquering power. He becomes a “major in fide,” in whose faith the 
“minores” may securely believe.* 

Furthermore, he pursues another aim. Anima Ecclesiae naturaliter 
scholastica—of this truth his positive theology will already have given 
him a glimpse. His second effort, therefore, must be to make this 
Scholastic mind his own—not merely to know Scholasticism, but to be 
a Scholastic, to experience interiorly the exigence that exists at the 


2°Fssai sur le probléme théologique, p. 76. 

Die Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensverkiindigung (Regensburg: Pustet, 1936), 
p. 58. 

“Cf, II-II, q. 2, a. 7. 
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heart of the Church for an intelligence of faith through philosophic 
reflection. Actually, without this innér experience, speculative theol- 
ogy will risk doing himat least asmuch harmas good. But the years of 
philosophic training and learning that the Church prescribes as a prepa- 
ration for theology have supposedly led him to this experience. They 
will have given hima great respect for human reason, a confidence in it, 
together with a profound humility in its exercise; a drive toward clarity 
in conceptualization, together with a realization that clarity can be 
quite deceptive; an instinct for basing his thought on the real, and the 
power to carry a thought through with sensitive logic; the need for 
thinking in wholes, for the organization of truth with truth; a sense for 
analogy, and particularly a sense of the utter otherness of the divine 
mode of being; an intimate conviction that philosophy is but a partial 
wisdom, open to completion; above all, a sense for the problematic, a 
capacity sharply to feel the antinomies between truth and truth that 
necessarily force themselves upon an intelligence that is abstractive in 
its processes; finally, a metaphysic so firmly possessed that it may be 
used as an instrument for the penetration and construction of revealed 
truth. I suppose that, in the concrete, speculative theology often fails 
to achieve its proper end because of defects in the philosophic prepara- 
tion that is its necessary presupposition.” But here I am speaking of 
the ideal, with a view to detaching the “idea’”’ of the clerical course in 
theology. This “idea” is certainly to develop in the cleric a reflective 
and philosophical intelligence of faith, born of the experience of an 
inner need for such an intelligence—a need that is native to the teaching 
Church, and that must be transferred to the teachers in the Church. 
This intelligence is, in a sense, an end in itself. The finality of the 
intellect is assimilation to the real. Hence I said that the clerical 
course in theology pursues a predominantly intellectual end. Yet it 
must be emphasized that this intelligence is also of its nature immensely 
vital and of high religious value. Precisely as intelligence, it is, as the 
Vatican Council said, “most fruitful.’”’ But here, I believe, one must 
distinguish between the vitality and religious value of the Scholastic 
synthesis as a synthesis, and the vitality and religious value of its 
particular parts. I would be prepared to defend the latter; for ex- 
2Cf. Pius XI, Unigenitus Dei Filius: “....ex inscio imperitoque philosopho fieri 
numquam doctum theologum posse” (AAS, XVI, 1924, 145). 
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ample, there is, I believe, no more vitally religious idea than that of 
the subsistent relation, the cardinal notion in Trinitarian theology, 
and the most difficult notion in the whole field of speculative theology. 
Once it is penetrated, it becomes a profoundly dynamic idea, that casts 
a singular illumination upon the life of God in Himself, and upon our 
life in God, which is a “participation in the eternal Sonship.”” Never- 
theless, the vitality of particular parts of Scholastic theology differs, 
and it is not exactly fair to put, in the first instance, what may be called 
“crucial experiments,” as, for example: What is the religious value of a 
theory of quasi-formal causality in its application to the genesis of the 
created reality of sanctifying grace? The question is not fair, because 
the answer is not a proper subject for argument. If one has actually 
grasped this piece of metaphysical speculation, no argument about its 
vitality is necessary; one sees it, and the act of intelligence is itself a 
religious experience. On the other hand, if one has failed to grasp it, 
argument is useless. 

I should prefer to insist, however, that the major religious value of 
Scholastic theology resides, not in its particular speculations, but in the 
synthesis of all revealed truth, and of revealed truth and philosophic 
truth, that it is designed to fashion. It is this intelligence of faith 
that the Vatican calls most fruitful. And (be it noted) its fruitfulness 
is per prius in the intellectual order. It is fruitful in the strength and 
stability that it gives to the student’s philosophical and religious 
thought. It is fruitful, too, in a power of discernment between truth 
and the half-truth which is error, and in a power of analysis that can 
segregate the one from the other—again an intellectual fruit, of high 
religious value. Again, it is fruitful in a freedom, a facility, an articu- 
lateness in the presentation of divine truth, and in its application to the 
mental and spiritual needs of the Church. Not only has each truth 
been analyzed to the ultimate degree of clarity that it admits, proceed- 
ing from the metaphorical and analogical language of revelation, to the 
transposition of its content into metaphysical terms, then back to the 
metaphor itself, now made newly meaningful; but, what is more im- 
portant, all individual truths have been organized into an organic whole 
according to definite structural principles, and their vital interrelations 
have been clarified to explicitness, so that the certainty and value of 
each truth is confirmed by that of all the others and by the solidity of 
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the whole edifice itself. The result is that the theologian acquires that 
sure intellectual mastery of the Gospel which alone enables him to 
make it the “power of God for salvation to all who believe.” What 
he will teach, of course, is the Gospel, not theology; but he will teach 
it out of the reflective insight into its meaning that is the product of 
theology.* Actually, it seems to me, this background of philosophic 
intelligence possessed by the Church is, in the designs of God, the provi- 
dential substitute that supplies by analogy for those extraordinary 
manifestations of the Spirit’s indwelling in the ministers of the Church 
which accompanied the apostolic teaching. Both supply what St. Paul 
calls power (I Cor. 2:4-6). After the era of charisms in the infant 
Church, the Holy Spirit reveals Himself in the mature Church by her 
progressively growing intelligence of her faith; this is itself a testimony 
to His indwelling in her. 

We should go on now to consider how the predominantly intellectual 
finality of the clerical course in theology determines certain aspects 
of the course. It transpires, first, in the rigid logic of the approach to 
the science. Logically, the initial position is accorded to fundamental 
theology, the critical reflection of the believer on the philosophical 
and historical foundations of his faith, and their stringent demonstra- 
tion. This initial position is accorded more readily because of two 
suppositions that the clerical course makes. The first is that the stu- 
dent is already familiar with Scholastic metaphysics, and that he has 
acquired the philosophic mind, a capacity for reflective and critical 
thought. The second is that the young cleric (seminarian or religious) 
is not only somewhat mature in faith, but is at the same time subject 
to a religious discipline, a life of prayer and ascetical exercise, whereby 
his interior life is being methodicallystrengthened. His faith, therefore, 

Obviously, scientific theology is not designed.to be a proximate preparation for 
preaching; its “practicality” in this regard is only remote. Between the classroom and 
the pulpit there are several steps to be taken. A discussion as to the best way of negotiat- 
ing them was recently loosed by a remarkable chapter, “Glaubensverkiindigung und 
theologische Wissenschaft,” in Jungmann’s book, already quoted in note 30. The discus- 
sion centered on the legitmacy and the possible structure of an intermediate science which 
would stand between the theology of the classroom and the word of God as proclaimed 
to the Christian people, and which (with material and formal homiletics) would be the 


proximate preparation of the herald of the Gospel. Later I hope to discuss the merits 
of this so-called Theologie der Verkiindigung. 
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is rendered proof against the impact of scientific apologetics, which, 
when taught with critical honesty, can be disconcerting. 

Again, the intellectual dynamic of the course reveals itself in the 
severity of its method—in positive theology, the method of the thesis 
and its formal “proof,”’ with the reply to adversaries; and in specu- 
lative theology, the critical examination of variant opinions, and the 
exact demonstration of the one to be preferred. Furthermore, the 
auxiliary disciplines are designed to assist towards an intellectually 
more satisfying grasp of revelation in its sources and development. 
Finally, the orientation of the clerical course towards a scientific in- 
sight into the truth reveals itself in the plan and pattern of the course— 
the ordering of the various treatises—and in the proportion of develop- 
ment given to certain truths. To use Mr. Adler’s distinction, the 
principle of construction is the objective order of subject matters, not 
the subjective order of discovery or learning. For instance, the treat- 
ise on the Trinity precedes that on the Incarnation, though it was by 
the Incarnation that we “discovered” the Trinity; similarly, the trea- 
tise on the elevation and fall of man is given a logical precedence over 
that on the redemption, though it is only through a knowledge of what 
Christ restored that we “discovered” what Adam had and lost; again, 
a treatise on the sacraments in general precedes discussion of the in- 
dividual sacraments, though it is simply an induction from the latter; 
then, too, all the sacraments are grouped together in one treatise, 
though they do not appear all together in revelation or in the life of 
the Church. All these details of disposition, and many others, are 
quite logical, which is exactly what they are supposed to be. Whether 
they are equally satisfactory from the standpoint of the psychology of 
the student and certain norms of religious pedagogy, is another ques- 
tion, but one with which theological science as such does not concern 
itself. Its aim is to reveal the inner logic of the scientific structure of 
faith; its pattern derives from the ontological order of the truths of 
faith; its standpoint, so far as possible, is that of the eternal decrees 
of God, not the historical order of their revelation; in its structure, as 
well as in its matter and its certitude, it is a science subalternate to 
God’s own vision of Himself and all things else. 


4M. J. Adler, “The Order of Learning,” Catholic School Journal, XLI (1941), 334-36. 
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Further, within the individual treatises those points of doctrine 
receive major development which create particular difficulty for the phil- 
osophic intelligence: the processions in the inner life of God, the anal- 
ogy in the concept of personality as applied to the Trinity, the hypo- 
static union in Christ, the process of justification and the genesis of 
sanctifying grace, the causality of the sacraments, the relation be- 
tween efficacious grace and human freedom, the light of glory, etc., etc. 
These emphases are required by reason of the finality of the course, and 
they contribute to give it its particular stamp. 

Moreover, they contrive also to create what I may call the mood of 
teaching. Of course, the teacher will not fail to signalize for his stu- 
dents the religious value of the truths with whose ostensio and defensio 
(to use an ancient phrase) he is concerned. For the most part, how- 
ever, he is involved, and seeks to involve his students, in that powerful 
dialectic of auctoritas and ratio which was set afoot when God spoke to 
men of an order of mysteries. His appeal is to their intelligences; 
he must trust the trutlf itself to reach their hearts. Although his sub- 
ject, of its nature, is orientated towards their religious formation, since 
it deals with the truth “quae secundum pietatem est in spem vitae 
aeternae”’ (Tit. 1:1), nevertheless his actual teaching of it necessarily 
has a narrower scope, and is focused on the truth astruth. To use the 
famous phrase of the pseudo-Dionysius, he must be content if the stu- 
dent is discens divina, and, for the rest, he can only hope that he is 
also patiens divina. The professor’s proper triumph is only in the 
order of intelligence, and it is twofold: first, by the intuitiveness that 
traverses his manner of teaching somehow to convey an intuition of the 
organic unity of revealed truth, and secondly, by a combination of 
insight, erudition, and logic in his handling of speculative problems 
somehow to make the meaning of theological science dawn upon his 
students, and allure them into an experience of the inner problem- 
atic of theology, the maintenance of the vital tension between trutin and 
truth and between the two orders of truth. he former will be his con- 
tribution to their religious lives, the latter his contribution to their in- 
tellectual lives. Both together will set them on the way to growth, 
which, in the last analysis, is about all he can do. 

One final characteristic of the clerical course in theology has to be 
set down, namely, its polemical character. The fact is evident; the 
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course practically moves from adversary to adversary, and at every 
turn comes to grips with error. This fact also derives from the social 
finality of the course (as standing in the service of the ecclesiastical 
magisterium) and from its intellectual finality (as serving the demands 
of intelligence). Obviously, the teaching Church needs to know her 
adversaries and all the involutions of their doctrine. She must know 
the adversaries of the past, first, because they are never entirely dead, 
but chiefly because of the precious clarification and development of the 
truth that they unwittingly occasioned. And she must know the ad- 
versaries of the present, not only that the faith may be defended against 
them, but also that it may be developed in such a way as to bring a 
more perfect solution to the religious, social, or historical problems out 
of which error developes. Moreover, the angle of view taken in this 
polemic is always intellectual; it is the erroneous doctrine that matters, 
not the man who fashioned it nor the historical context that perhaps 
helped to make it welcome to a particular age. This strong intellectual 
polemic is extremely necessary, given the relation of theology to the 
magisterium. ‘The ideal supposition is that the magister in the Church 
should meet in his own mind every one of her adversaries, grasp his 
problem in its roots and in its terms, see what determined its erroneous 
solution, and feel the full seduction of the resultant error—a seduction 
that derives from the element of truth in it. Then he should see how 
this element of truth finds its organic place in the Catholic synthesis, 
and is freed from its devitalizing element of error. Finally, by refer- 
ence to the sources of revelation, he should see why the error is error, 
and why, if admitted, it would shatter not only a particular truth “ut 
the whole Catholic corpus doctrinae. All this preoccupation with gain- 
ing a profound insight into error is again the necessary equipment of 
the “major in fide.”’ 

In another respect, too, the clerical course has a strong polemic 
note: it is not a little concerned with the clash of opinion between var- 
ious schools of theological thought within the Church. This preoc- 
cupation is necessary, for this clash (within limits, which, one must 
admit, have at times been exceeded) is a fruitful source of further in- 
telligence of revealed doctrine, and a means of insuring true catholicity 
to theological science. A school or a system is, by definition, a limited 
thing, and its existence makes necessary other schools and systems. 
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Moreover, since these schools or systems usually divide off on intellec- 
tual grounds (not seldom on initially divergent metaphysical intuitions), 
a course which makes much account of them will necessarily have its 
intellectual tone heightened to new predominance. 

We may now attempt a summary statement of the specific finality of 
the clerical course in theology, and of the characteristics it assumes 
in virtue of this finality. 

First of all, the course stands wholly in the service of the teaching 
Church—this is the cardinal principle. It aims, therefore, at meeting 
the specific needs of the teaching Church. In general, her need is for 
an intelligence of faith—the exploration down to the last detail of 
what is knowable in what she believes. In regard to faith itself, this 
search for the knowable involves four things. First, that thoroughly 
scientific and stringently critical knowledge of the foundations of faith 
which is the object of fundamental theology. Secondly, a knowledge of 
the particular truths of faith (a) as they are contained in the official 
norms of faith (the teaching of the magisterium), (b) as they are con- 
tained in the sources of revelation, and (c) as they have been developed 
through different phases, all of which contrive to make intelligible 
their present state, and suggest future orientations and enrichments. 
Thirdly, the need is for the organization of all revealed truth into an 
organic whole of harmonious proportions. These needs are met by 
theology inasmuch as its method is positive; and in meeting them the 
stress is always on the intellectual element—the truth as truth, its 
precise dogmatic “note,”’ its exact doctrinal content, its ultimate meas- 
ure of demonstrability. Fourthly, the need is for a triumphantly 
argumentative defense of the faith against error, accomplished by scien- 
tific analysis and argument; this is the polemic scope of theology, in 
which again its preoccupation with the demonstrable shows itself. 

Beyond these needs, which have to do with a knowledge of what has 
been revealed, there is the further need for a specifically philosophic 
intelligence of the content of faith and of the relations between faith and 
reason; this is the proper object of Scholastic theology. The search for 
this mode of intelligence is imposed by the relation of theology to the 
magisterium of the Church, and is supported by the innerexigence created 
in the cleric by the study of Scholastic philosophy. And the ultimate 
orientation of the clerical course toward this reflectively philosophical 
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intelligence of faith accentuates still further its particular cachet—its 
severe intellectualism. Finally, it is precisely this intellectualism that 
makes this theology vital, first to the life of the teaching Church, and 
by transference to the life of the individual teacher inthe Church. The 
supreme religious value of the course is to be sought in the realm of 
insight. The Gospel is vindicated as the “‘power of God unto salvation” 
simply because of its unshakable truth. 

In a brief formula, the specific finality of the clerical course may be 
thus summed up: “That intelligence of faith, especially in its relation 
to human reason and philosophy, which is required in order that the 
magisterium of the Church may be able effectively to preserve, ex- 
plain, and defend the whole of revealed truth.”” Later we shall com- 
pare this formula with another that we must construct to express the 
specific finality of a lay course in theology. 


THEOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF THE LAY PRIESTHOOD 


The foregoing exposition will perhaps have sufficed to set in relief 
certain principles, of which account must be taken in constructing a 
course for laymen. There are three such principles: (1) theology is 
the science of faith, and as such involves both an intellectual and a 
religious virtue: it is the pursuit of what is knowable in what the Church 
believes, and it is a seizure of the Gospel as the power of God unto 
salvation (two virtues which are distinct, but solidary); (2) theology 
stands essentially in the service of the Church, for the futherance of 
her mission among men; (3) the particular form that theology assumes 
is determined by the special service it seeks to render to the Church 
(for the clerical course, a service to the magisterium). 

Therefore, in approaching the problem of theology for the layman, 
the first step must be a description of the precise function of the layman 
in the Church, his proper role in the discharge of her mission. This 
description is not easy to achieve. It is clear, of course, that the laity 
occupy a distinct canonical rank in the Church. It is clear, too, that 
baptism gives them what may be called (rather misleadingly) a passive 
function in her life: the laity is to be taught, governed, sanctified, and 
thus to participate increasingly in her mystical and sacramental life, 
unto the goal of Christian perfection. Furthermore, it is clear—at 
least so far as the sheer fact is concerned—that confirmation imposes 
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on the laity the duty of collaborating actively, under the obedience of 
the bishops, toward the final end of the Church, the glory of God and 
of Christ, through the establishment of His reign among men. 

At this point, the difficulty commences; for the doctrine of the active 
function of the laity in the Church has undergone an immense develop- 
ment in our own times. Building on the foundations laid by Leo 
XIII and Pius X, the late Pius XI elaborated the role of the laity under 
the extremely rich, complicated, traditional yet in many respects new 
concept of Catholic Action.** Consequently, our description of the 
layman’s role must appeal to his numerous utterances on Catholic 
Action, as they are cast against the larger background of the great 
social encyclicals written by himself and his immediate predecessors. 

A second difficulty now arises. In the mind of Pius XI, Catholic 
Action habitually assumed a highly qualified sense; it meant the laity, 
not simply as called in a general way to a participation in the apostol- 
ate of the Church, but as organized and governed according to peculiar 
norms, and as related in a definite way to the hierarchy by way of 
mandate. It is, moreover, undeniable that Pius XI desired, as an 
ideal, that Catholic Action in this strict sense should become the form 
of the lay apostolate; in his view, it was precisely its mode of organiza- 
tion and government that rendered it particularly adapted to the 
special needs of our times. However, for obvious reasons of fact, we 
cannot identify the active function of the laity in the Church with 
Catholic Action in this intimately papal sense. Nor shall I attempt to 
describe the latter in all its specifying notes. For our purposes, we 
must avail ourselves of the distinction that, as Dabin points out,* 
the papal documents invite and permit us to make between a strict 
and wider use of the term. In the wider sense, Catholic action (I 
shall use the small letter to preserve the distinction) designates simply 
the laity as called to support and prolong the apostolate of the hier- 
archy; it omits the question of their mode of organization. And we 
shall take Catholic action in this sense as covering the active function 
of the laity in the Church. 


*There is an immense literature on the subject; for well selected references see Archam- 
bault, Les Sources de l’Action catholique, Bibliographie générale (Montréal: Ecole Sociale 
Populaire, 1943). 

7 Action catholique (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1929), p. 28. 
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In this wider sense, said Pius XI: 


[Catholic action] is not new in itself, nor was it unknown to former ages of the 
Church, although it has been chiefly in our own times that its nature and meaning 
(ratio) have been more clearly and satisfactorily explained and set in their proper 
light. Its origins and beginnings were twofold: on the one hand, there was the 
necessity of safeguarding and furthering the Catholic cause—a motive that at all 
times has made the ministers of the Church vehemently desire to enlist active 
allies from the ranks of the laity; on the other hand, there was the attitude of 
Catholics themselves, who, as they grew in zeal and love for the Church, have 
always the more intensely desired to lend their aid to the clergy for the spreading 
of Christ’s kingdom everywhere.*” 


Therefore, behind the development of the doctrine of Catholic action, 
there has been a double pressure—one from without upon the Church, 
and, answering it, another from within, a vital upsurge of the Church’s 
own conquering life. Obviously, we cannot pause to analyze in detail 
these two pressures, and trace their origins. The single point is that 
the function of the laity in the Church has been officially clarified in the 
light’ of the Church’s situation in our particular historical context. 
Pius XI put the matter bluntly in Quadragesimo Anno: 


The present state of affairs, Venerable Brethren, clearly indicates the way in 
which we ought to proceed. For we are now confronted, as more than once before 
in the history of the Church, with a world that in large part has almost fallen back 
into paganism. That these whole classes of men may be brought back to Christ 
whom they have denied, we must recruit and train from among them auxiliary 
soldiers of the Church who know them well and their minds and wishes, and can 
reach their hearts with tender brotherly love. [The rest of the text is the familiar 
one that defines the apostolate of like unto like.]** 


The same concrete starting point of Pius XI’s thought on the mission 
of the laity appears in dozens of texts. One more may be cited: 


You see upon what times we have fallen, and what they clamorously demand of 
us. On the one hand, we have the sorrow of seeing how human society has been 
despoiled of the Christian spirit, and how the life of men is governed by a pagan 
ethic; in the minds of many the light of Catholic faith is being dimmed, so much 


37Laetus Sane Nuntius, AAS, XXI (1929), 664. This letter to Cardinal Segura is 
one of the two most fundamental pontifical documents on the subject; the other is the 
Quae Nobis to Cardinal Bertram. 

Translation from Two Basic Social Encyclicals (New York: Benziger, 1943), p. 187. 
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so that the religious sense is being almost extinguished, and moral integrity and 
rectitude are being day by day more miserably undermined.*® 


On the other hand, he adds, the clergy are incapable of meeting the 
needs of the time, by reason of their fewness and their exclusion from 
secular life. And the conclusion is the famous text: 


It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that in this our age all should be apostles; 
it is absolutely necessary that the laity should not sit idly by, but that they should 
stand ready to the call of the hierarchy, and give them vigorous assistance, in such 
wise that by their prayers, their self-devotion, and their active collaboration they 
may powerfully contribute to the growth of Catholic faith and the Christian reform 
of morals.*°® 


The present developed concept of the role of the laity in the Church 
has its origins, therefore, in the great “social transformations” of our 
times.“ These latter also contribute toward a definition of the con- 
cept itself. In brief, they have effected what we ordinarily call the 
secularization of modern life, the gradual development of a complete 
separation, and, in fact, an active opposition between the spiritual and 
the temporal, between the Church and human society. We cannot 
here go into the causes of this development; the point is to indicate its 
effects. On the one hand, the expulsion of the Church from secular 
affairs has, indeed, favored an immense growth and a new vitality 
in her inner life. But, on the other hand, it has tragically resulted 
in the progressive destruction of that temporal milieu favorable to 
Christian faith and virtue which centuries of labor had patiently creat- 
ed. There has been immense and valuable material and scientific 
progress; but the order of earthly civilization has organized itself over 
against the Church, without her and opposed to her, and the result 
has been an enormously complex social mechanism that, in its spirit 
and in its institutions, is in active contradiction to the Gospel. Those 
who have been most helplessly exposed to its influence, the masses, 
have been slowly dechristianised and demoralized; and the great scan- 
dal of the nineteenth century was the apostasy of the working class. 

Of course, in this paganized milieu there still remain individuals 
and families of more or less vigorous Christian faith and life; but they 


39 Laetus Sane Nuntius, AAS, XXI (1929), 668. 4° Loc. cit. 
“ Ubi Arcano, AAS, XIV (1922), 695. 
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live enveloped by the milieu, subject to the full pressure of its alien 
mentality, its institutions, its social sanctions, its whole apparently 
impregnable social reality. Apart from what Newman called par- 
ticular providences, or heroic charity, this pressure has a seriously dis- 
integrating effect. Vigilance tends to diminish, the reactions of 
conscience become confused, and the tendency is towards a subtle 
asphyxiation of the Catholic sense, and then a gradual drifting into that 
lack of religious sense which is characteristic of the whole order in 
which they live. In the meantime, the order itself continues to exist, 
strengthened by every Christian defection, and largely untouched by 
even the most heroic individual charity. 

In such a situation, wherein the secular whole which is the temporal 
order is erected over against the spiritual whole which is the Church, 
two solutions are possible. The Church might choose to live wholly 
ad inira se; to gather its own faithful within newly strengthened ram- 
parts of defense, and, interposing her priests between them and the 
world, attempt somehow to shelter them from its disintegrating influ- 
ence, with the hope of saving their individual souls. A certain school 
of thought would seem, at least in tendency, to favor some such isola- 
tionist solution. Pius XI certainly did not. His solution was the 
opposite—an immense penetration of the life of the Church ad exira, 
with the purpose of transforming the total milieu of modern life. Not 
the isolation of the faithful, nor simply the imposition on them of the 
duty somehow to live in two separate worlds, but their formation and 
their organization, according to the very techniques of the milieu they 
must combat, for the work of recapturing the moral direction of the 


* Nor does Pius XII; cf. his words to youth engaged in Catholic Action: “‘Andate in 
mezzo al mondo!”” (AAS, XXXII, 1940, 370). In the same address he stated the place 
of Catholic Action in his program: “In this critical hour. ... We fix our gaze on Catholic 
Action and strengthen our soul with the confident hope of finding in it . . . devoted and 
ardent collaborators [he habitually speaks of lay “collaboration,” where Pius XI said 
“participation” in the apostolate] in the great enterprise which above all others fills our 
heart, for the supreme interests of souls and of the nations: the return of Christ to the 
consciences [of men], to the domestic hearth, to public morals, to the relations between 
social classes, to civil society, to international relations” (ibid., p. 366). Moreover, as I 
have elsewhere suggested, Pius XII invited the collaboration of all men of good will, 
to reinforce the (supposedly already organized) collaboration of the Catholic laity with 
bishops and priests, toward the moral renewal and social reconstruction of the world 
(cf. TaeoLocicaL StuprEs, IV, 1943, 26-61). 
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temporal order, reconstituting a Christian social order, rechristianis- 
ing “whole classes” of men, and reanimating with a new spirit the whole 
complex order of temporal institutions. The scope of the task is 
breathtaking, but the man of conquering zeal who conceived it also 
fashioned with cold intelligence a plan for its practical realization. 

The initial principle commanding his whole program is, of course, 
the fact that the Church cannot refuse, or feel herself dispensed from, 
her divine mission in the temporal order, nor consent to her own ex- 
clusion from secular affairs. The very soul of man is engaged in the 
temporal order, and hence its affairs, in their spiritual and moral aspect, 
are necessarily her concern. The second principle is that the world 
today is not what it was in the Middle Ages or under the ancien 
régime. Pius XI showed an acute sensitivity to the fact of the vast 
“social transformations” that have taken place; and there was fear- 
less realism in his refusal, at times even in the face of Catholic pressure, 
simply to revive old forms, and trust in them. The classic form for 
due regulation of the temporal by the spiritual—the union of Church 
and State, and the influence wielded upon social structures, laws, and 
institutions by the Church through the intermediary of governments— 
is, in the modern hypothesis, not everywhere pertinent. Even where 
it subsists, it is inadequate to the task. Pius XI’s liquidation of the 
temporal power of the Papacy, his injunctions to the clergy to retire 
from party politics, and his dissolution of Catholic political parties, are 
all indicative of a new phase in the eternal problem of the relations 
between spiritual and temporal. The Church has ceased to pursue 
her mission in the temporal order by direct immixture in its religio- 
social problems through the medium of the political process. 

But if the Church has definitively retired from politics, she has not 
bowed to the command of the liberals to retire to the sacristy. Her 
task of furthering the common good of mankind remains a necessary, 
if secondary, part of her saving mission. And the problem was to 


William Ferree, S.M., has illuminated this fact in striking fashion; cf. his recent book, 
The Act of Social Justice, A Study in Social Philosophy (Washington: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1943), Appendix B, pp. 218 ff.; more particularly, pp. 91-134 (Pius XI’s 
doctrine on social justice); also pp. 177 ff. This whole book is most remarkable, and should 
initiate a wider Catholic understanding of the realism and profundity of Pius XI’s thought. 
The author (p. 177) suggests the organic unity of the doctrine on Catholic Action and 
on social justice. 
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devise a new formula whereby she might prosecute it. The answer 
was an appeal and a command to the laity—-the development of the 
concept of Catholic action. The penetration, shaping, and control of 
the temporal order would be by an essentially religious and spiritual 
action, whose carriers would be the Christian laity, and whose effects, 
therefore, would be felt throughout the whole range of the social life 
of humanity, in which the life of the laity isenmeshed. By this tactic, 
Church and State, remaining perfectly distinct as societies, would be- 
come one in the same spirit, the Christian spirit, communicated to 
secular society by the Christian laity, organized (to use Civardi’s gen- 
ial metaphor) as a vast Tarcisius, to receive Christ from the hands of 
the priest to communicate him to the modern world. 

This is, indeed, a rather general statement of the formula, as well 
as of the conditions that gave it birth. But we cannot here stop to 
add the necessary precisions.* The point to note is that the success 
of the formula depends on two things, upon which Pius XI incessantly 
returned. The first is the intensification of the inner life of the Church, 
the lifting of the level of sanctity among both clergy and laity by a 
retiring, as it were, into the very heart of the Church, there to drink 
deeply of her fountain of living waters, to assimilate fully and intelli- 
gently the word that is her bread of life, to share to the full her liturgical 
and sacramental life. The second is the communication to the laity, 
through this more intimate participation in the life of the Church, of 
her single preoccupation—that Christ may reign, not only over men 
as individuals but over human society in all its groupings, domestic, 
national and international, through the reconstitution of a social order 
whose institutions will be conformed to the laws of God and so ani- 
mated by a Christian dynamism that they will serve at once the eternal 
salvation of the human person and the stable prosperity of the State. 

Before going farther, I may say that the function of theology for the 
layman must be to serve the needs of the Church by assisting, in its 
own way, toward the realization of these two conditions of success in 
the task that she regards as of primordial importance today, and whose 

“There are many nice determinations to be made, most of them centering on the 
telation between Catholic action and “temporal” action, e.g., Catholic action and the 
“social question”’ in its economic aspects, the balance between the spiritual renewal of the 
‘emporal order and its organizational reform, Catholic action and the problem of politics 
in its double sense, etc. 
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execution she has officially committed to the laity.* A lay course that 
does not consciously and explicitly, and in its dominant tendency, 
pursue this end would be, to my mind, open to the charge of dilettante- 
ism; it would be a betrayal of the vital needs of the Church, and, by 
that very fact, a betrayal of the nature of theology. 

For the moment, however, I must insist further on the difficulty 
and delicacy of today’s problem, and on the fact that only the laity, 
by reason of their peculiar situation, are in a position to solve it. This 
insistence may contribute to a further clarification of the role of the 
laity in the Church, and prepare the way for a statement of the finality 
of the thedlogical instruction needed for its discharge. 

The terms of the problem are not simple. On the one hand, the 
Church is obliged to spiritualize the whole of the temporal order, to 
Christianise all of what is human, to effect, as it were, an incarnation of 
the Christian spirit in a secular order. Leo XIII made this abundantly 
clear. On the other hand, he also made it clear that the Church must 
respect and safeguard two essential freedoms. The first is her own 
spiritual freedom, which demands that she should not be compromised 
in her essential mission by engagement in the inevitable uncertainties 
that attend every directly political and economic manoeuvre. The 
second is the freedom of the secular order itself and of its controlling 
agencies—notably the State—a freedom which is based on the dis- 
tinction between the spiritual and the temporal, and on the sovereignty 
and autonomy in its own order ihat the temporal, now evolved to full 
self-consciousness, can legitimately claim. More concretely, in ful- 
filling her mission in the temporal order, the Church must avoid two 
extremes: on the one hand the “‘angelism” that would consist simply 
in proclaiming principles and preaching a spirit, without acting toward 
their incarnation in temporal institutions; and on the other hand a 
“clericalism” that would involve the immediate shaping of temporal 
institutions by the activity of those in whose persons the responsibility 
of the Church herself would be engaged—the sacerdotal order. 

The problem is immensely real, for it uncovers what seem to be real 

* I say, advisedly, execution; clearly, the direction of the work pertains to the hierarchy. 

“ This is all the more true inasmuch as the theology we are discussing will be for an élite; 
and the Church hopes for particular aid “‘a lectis de populo viris” (Peculiari Quadam, AAS, 


XX, 1928, 256); on the élite and the mass in Catholic action, cf. Lelotte, Pour réaliser 
l’ Action catholique, Principes et méthodes (Paris: Casterman, 1937), pp. 185-99. 
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incompatibilities. An effectual reconstruction and control of the temp- 
oral by the spiritual would seem to imply contacts between them that 
would violate their mutual distinction and their respective sovereign- 
ties. If both the Church and the temporal order are to retain their 
necessary freedoms, how shall the Church not be obliged to accept 
that isolation in the spiritual which the liberals would willingly con- 
cede her? Or, if she chooses to “go down into the street,”’ how shall 
she not somehow lose her own soul by seeking to effect its incarnation 
in temporal forms? The problem, as De Soras has pointed out, would 
be insoluble were it not possible “‘to find a mediator who is sufficiently 
of the Church and sufficiently of the temporal order to assure by his 
mediation their necessary union, and who, at the same time, is suffi- 
ciently distinct from the Church as such and from the profane as such to 
assure in the course of his mediation the indispensable freedom [of 
each].’’*7 Providentially, however, there is such a mediator—the 
Catholic laity. That is the specific function and finality of the laity— 
to mediate between the spiritual and teraporal. By this function it is 
distinguished from the ministerial priesthood, which is charged with 
official mediation between God and man as ordered to a participation 
in the life of God, and to a supratemporal destiny—a mediation that 
is accomplished wholly in the spiritual order, to which alone the priest 
as priest belongs. The layman, on the other hand, is charged with the 
mediation between the essentially sacerdotal body of the Church, as 
the means and milieu of man’s total salvation in body and soul, and the 
essentially secular, this-worldly body of human society, wherein man 
is ordered to a temporal end, the achievement of his proper human per- 
fection. It is through the layman that there must flow into the world 
those supernatural energies which, as faith teaches, are necessary in 
order that man may achieve even his proper humanity—his personal 
freedom, his social unity.* 

It is, then, from the standpoint of its specific function that one 
can see how the laity is a necessary component of the Church, with- 
out which she would have no means, especially in today’s context, 
of operating the temporal salvation of mankind, which is an essential, 
if subordinate, part of her mission. One can see, too, how the laity 


7 A. de Soras, S.J., Action catholique et action temporelle (Paris: Spes, 1938), p. 68. 
“8 Cf. W. O’Connor, The Layman’s Call (New York: Benziger, 1942), pp. 74-81. 
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is a complementary organ of the hierarchy, from which it receives the 
word of life, the power of the Holy Spirit, and the command to act, 
in order that, having been thus received into a participation in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy, it may prolong the salvific influence of 
the Church into a sphere of human life from which the hierarchy as 
such is excluded. Again, one may see, finally, why the action of the 
laity is intimately sacerdotal,*® though in an analogical sense to the 
action of the ordained priesthood, to which it is in an organic relation 
of subordination, while at the same time it preserves its own propriety 
and relative autonomy.*° 

Finally, one special characteristic of lay action in modern times—it 
must be social. It was a principle with Pius XI that “the personal 
apostolate cannot any longer suffice, if, indeed, it ever did suffice.” 
Obviously, it remains necessary, and all its forms are still valid— 
prayer, the sacrificial life, good example, the chance conversation. 
And for them all the layman must be equipped. Moreover, the Pope 
has likewise insisted on the fact that “in order to spread everywhere 
the Christian attitude, and especially the Christian life, it is necessary 
before all to work on individuals..., on particular consciences.” 
This said, it remains true that Catholic action is essentially social. 
It is social in its principle and term, for it is “the apostolate of the whole 
Church upon the whole State, by the intermediary of the lay zone, 
the frontier between the temporal and spiritual, with a view to gaining, 
not this soul or that (this remains its ultimate finality), but a whole 
milieu, the whole profane milieu, civil society.”** The problem is to 
alter a social reality, our paganized order of civilization, which is a com- 
plex of institutions that will not yield to individual pressures. The 
essential thing, therefore, is to create a solidary laity, an adequately 


49 From the outset, Pius XI insisted on this point: cf. Ubi Arcano, AAS, XIV (1922), 
695. 

5° Tt should be clear that I am regarding only one aspect of the lay priesthood, its media- 
tion of God’s gifts to men. There is another, more primary aspect, the mediation of man’s 
love and contrition to God through participation in the Sacrifice of the Church. A special 
article will be given to this latter aspect in a forthcoming issue. 

51 Discourse to Belgian Catholic Students in Sept., 1933; cf. L’Action catholique, Traduc- 
tion francaise des documents pontificaux, 1922-1933 (Paris: Bonne Presse, 1934), p. 422. 

8 Tbid., p. 423. 

53H. Carpay, S.J., “La Nouveauté de |’Action catholique,” Nouv. rev. théol., LXII 
(1935), 491-92. 
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social principle of a social effect. I leave the point without further 
development, but it is necessary to have it in mind, since it has im- 
portant applications in the matter of disposing emphases in the theo- 
logical instruction of the laity. 

It is not part of my purpose to analyze in detail the manner in which 
the laity are to exercise their specific mediatorial function, or the double 
modality under which, as the laity of the Church, they are uniquely 
privileged to act,™ or the particular tactics that are indicated as neces- 
sary for their success in this present age. The single point was to 
reach a definition of the specific function of the laity, as it has been 
officially clarified by the Church. I realize that much more could be 
said, and should be said. But perhaps enough has been said for our 
particular purpose. We retain simply one thing: the laity has a part 
in the mission of the Church; it has only a part, but a part proper to 
itself, fitted to its lay character. It has not to operate the formal 
sanctification of mankind by the preaching of the word of God, the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and the formation of the human soul to 
the demands of Christian moral discipline. It may and must on oc- 
casion prepare for the accomplishment of this work, and contribute to 
it. But the mission of the laity as such “has for its domain not the 
life that is properly divine, but human life in its relations to the divine 
life, to which it must be adapted. This adaptation of human life to 
the exigences of the supernatural life is what we call the Christian 
social order.” The formula is broad, but, I think, exact, and it will 
serve to point a contrast between the ministerial and the lay priest- 
hood. In turn, this contrast will show the way to a definition of the 
specific finality of the lay theological course. 

The ministerial priesthood is to mediate the Holy Spirit to the soul 
of man; the lay priesthood is to mediate the Christian spirit to the 
institutions of civil society. The former exercises its mediation in the 
wholly spiritual order in which the very life of God mysteriously flows 
into the human soul, to effect its divinization; the latter exercises 
its mediation in that borderland of the spiritual and temporal, wherein 
the life of the Church makes vital contact with the terrestrial life of 

5 Cf, De Soras, op. cit., pp. 69-79. 


% Cf. P. Bayart, L’Action catholique specialisée (Paris: Desclée, 1935). 
® Carpay, op. cit., p. 490. 
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man, to effect its humanization. The former, as the instrument of 
Christ, is to bridge the gap created by sin and ignorance between man 
and God, his Father; the latter, as the instrument of the hierarchy, 
is to bridge the gap created by secularism between the profane activity 
of man and the life of the Church, his Mother. The former is instru- 
mentally to rescue man from sin and the peril of losing his soul in hell; 
the latter is instrumentally to rescue man from social injustice and the 
peril of losing his humanity on earth. 

Perhaps these formulas sharpen the distinction. But, as a matter of 
fact, the Church herself in these latter days has wished to sharpen the 
distinction between spiritual and temporal, in order the better and the 
more organically to unite them without danger of confusion.5’ Correl- 
atively, and for the same purpose, it is necessary to sharpen the dis- 
tinction between the ministerial and lay priesthoods. My purpose at 
the moment, however, is simply to point the fact that, while one might 
regard the priest as a sort of diminished bishop (in the sense that their 
priesthood is of the same order, though possessed in its fullness only 
by the bishop), one may by no means regard the layman as a sort of 
diminished priest, a sort of clerical secular. On the contrary, the lay 
priesthood, remaining a participation in the unique priesthood of 
Christ, is of quite a different order than the ministerial priesthood, 
and has the perfection proper to its own order. 

And the conclusion I want is this: we may not suppose that what the 
layman needs is a sort of diminished theology, only quantitatively or 
rhetorically different from that taught in seminaries—-a sort of Summa 
Theologica with the hard parts left out. On the contrary, what he 
needs is a theology that, remaining theology, keeps to an order of its 
own, and has all the perfection proper to that order. He needs a 
professional course, as professional as the seminary course, but in its 
own peculiar way. In other words, on the lines of the analogy ex- 
hibited by the concept of priesthood in its application to the minister 
of the Church and to the layman, there must be worked out an analogy 
in the concept of theology as taught to one and the other. The anal- 
ogy will be one of proportionality, and will go rather like this. Both 
“theologies” will be secundum quid eadem: each will verify the abstract 
idea of theology—the science of faith in the service of the Church. But 


57 Cf. Bayart, op. cit., pp. 144-57. 
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they will be ¢otaliter diversa: in its concrete mode of realization, each will 
verify this idea in quite a different way. Obviously, the total diversity 
will be of the qualitative order; it is not a question of teaching a dif- 
ferent faith! Rather, it is a question of effecting, for a specified pur- 
pose, a particularly apt organization of the truths of faith, and of 
adjusting emphases within this order of truths, and of communicating 
them according to a particular pedagogical method. Therefore, the 
basis of the proportionality is the fact that both “theologies” serve the 
Church, indeed, but each serves a different rank in the Church, and 
therefore a different purpose of the Church. 

We may recall now the formula previously fashioned to express the 
specific finality of the clerical course: “That intelligence of faith, es- 
pecially in its relation to human reason and philosophy, which is re- 
quired in order that the magisterium of the Church may be able ef- 
fectively to preserve, explain, and defend the whole of revealed truth.” 

Over against this formula we may now set another, conceived in the 
light of our description of the special function of the layman in the 
Church, which will express the specific finality of the lay course: “That 
intelligence of faith, especially in its relation to human life and the 
common good of mankind, which is required in order that the laity 
of the Church may be able effectively to collaborate with the hierarchy 
in accomplishing the renewal and reconstruction of the whole of modern 
social life.” 

If this statement is valid, it delivers us immediately into the midst of 
a host of problems: in order that this finality may be achieved, what 
special characteristics will the course have, in the matter of structure 
and content? What will be the pedagogical principles for its teaching? 
What will be its allied disciplines, and how will they be integrated with 
it? What manner of special preparation will its teachers need? To 
these questions I shall attempt an answer in another article. 





THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN 


Theologians abroad have been known to express concern at the apparent lack 
of interest in contemporary American Protestant thought, which Catholics on this 
side of the ocean display. If there were this lack of interest, the reasons for it 
would not be hard to find. American Protestants depend so much on German 
thinkers that one might as well read the Germans, especially since their theological 
work has a freshness which the Americans never quite seem to achieve. But there 
are more radical reasons. In the more important works published in America, 
profound metaphysical speculation is too frequently marred by a pervasive care- 
lessness about the precise definition and meaning of abstract terms. Even fellow 
Protestant theologians, as one can gather from the reviews of such books, find it 
necessary to confess that the author’s precise meaning in many points escapes 
them. The prevailing accent upon novelty and originality in speculation does 
not improve the situation. A cognate difficulty is the immense patience which 
the Catholic theologian must exercise with the Protestant theologian’s mis- 
understanding and misstatement of Catholic doctrines about which there is no 
lack of clarity whatsoever. The Catholic knows the great cost, in terms of intel- 
lectual discipline, with which the precision and clarity of his theology are achieved 
and maintained. He finds it difficult to approach with sympathy any work which 
evades a similar intellectual discipline both in the precision of the author’s own 
thinking and in the meticulous care with which contrary positions are presented. 

Both of these difficulties are encountered in The Nature and Destiny of Man, 
in which Professor Reinhold Niebuhr publishes his series of Gifford lectures.! 
Even to Protestants who are more familiar with him, Niebuhr makes hard reading. 
He is much more difficult for a Catholic. Morever, he not unfrequently, however 
unwittingly, misstates the Catholic position. Yet it must be recognized that 
Niebuhr is a man of reputation amongst our Protestant brethren. He is known 
as the author of a series of books which have stamped him as a thinker “who is 
going politically to the Left and theologically to the Right.” He has been for a 
number of years professor at Union Theological Seminary in New York. These 
lectures were given at the University of Edinburgh in a chair which has been 
occupied by Archbishop Temple and Sir Charles Sherrington, discussing the same 
subject matter. He was chosen, therefore, to represent American Protestant 
theology in a very distinguished setting. These facts may justify the present 
attempt to set forth some of the salient ideas of Professor Niebuhr’s two volumes. 
Because of the difficulty alluded to above, there is a not inconsiderable danger 
that this review may in some instances fail of perfect accuracy in representing 
Niebuhr’s views. To minimize this danger we shall, so far as possible, let the 





1 The Nature and Destiny of Man. Vol. 1: Human Nature. Vol. Il: Human Destiny. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941 and 1943. Pp. xii + 
306 and xii + 329. Each $2.75. 
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author speak for himself. It is hoped that we shall not misunderstand him as 
grieviously as he himself has misunderstood Catholic doctrines. 

Niebuhr’s method makes a truly thorough analysis of his work quite impossible. 
To begin with, this is essay-theology with a vengeance. Order and arrangement 
are more prominent in the second volume than in the first, but both leave much to 
be desired in this respect. In addition, there is little progression or development 
of teaching. It is Emerson’s style applied to theological thought. Moreover, 
the author is a dialectical theologian, a dealer in paradox, who holds that ‘“‘what is 
true in the Christian religion can be expressed only in symbols which contain a 
certain degree of provisional and superficial deception.” At various points in 
these lectures, particularly in the second volume, clues to the ‘‘provisional de- 
ception” are given, but nowhere are enough given to enable the reader to work out 
the author’s epistemology. In addition to, and perhaps because of, these prin- 
ciples, the author’s thought is always involved. Summaries are given which often 
do more than merely summarize. Frequently X is said not to be Y when one feels 
that the author means rather that it is not merely Y. Words in one collocation 
mean one thing, and in another something quite different. This may seem to be 
an ordinary feature of style, but in these volumes it is pushed to the extent that 
“absurd,” for example, is applied to doctrines both as a word of reproach and as a 
high encomium. 

Among philosophers, Niebuhr has words of admiration for Hegel, Marx, and 
indirectly for Kant. He appears to have been particularly influenced by the 
philosophical ideas of Kierkegaard as exploited in recent years by Martin Heidigger. 
Indeed, he affirms that the latter’s Sein und Zeit is the ablest non-theological 
analysis of human nature written in modern times (I, 161 f.). This philosophical 
background means that Niebuhr’s thought is conducted in an atmosphere of 
polemics, that rationalism is slurred and irrationalism is commended. Obviously, 
the knowledge of truth and its systematization can never be complete in this 
world. Yet, unless a thinker recognizes some objective order of universal im- 
mutable principles as valid in theoretical and practical spheres for all men and for 
all times and circumstances, his thinking is bound to be like the course of a rudder- 
less ship at sea. This is not to say that there is not a certain amount of room for 
the interaction of intellectualism and irrationalism in the application of these 
fundamental principles to individual cases. The Catholic thinker will recall that 
the philosophia perennis has worked out its own way of allowing for such interplay. 
Just where Niebuhr stands in regard to this problem remains, despite his frequent 
criticism of reason and rationalism, far from clear. At times he seems to be 
profoundly anti-intellectual, and yet he states (I, 262) that any defiance of logic 
must be only provisional. And that, probably, is his ultimate stand. 

One of his favorite philosophical ideas points in the same direction. It is the 
idea of man’s transcendence and is expressed in an astonishing number of ways. 
The basal idea is borrowed from Ritschl, viz., “the contradiction in which man finds 
himself as both a part of nature and a spiritual personality claiming to dominate 
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nature.” Man, who weighs his rational faculties, is in some sense more than 
reason. If man must be dissuaded from self-neglect and suicide, this implies a 
vantage point in him above natural life and history. By transcending natural 
flux man is enabled to grasp a span of time in his consciousness and thereby know 
history. He has a “partial simultaneity” and can conceive of God’s “total simul- 
taneity.” But man can not only transcend nature, life, and the world; he can 
transcend himself: “The human spirit has the special capacity of standing con- 
tinually outside itself in terms of indefinite regression.” Although the self can 
thus make itself an object, it must do so in such a way that “the ego is finally 
always subject and not object” (I, 14). Self-transcendence also means that the 
self can never find the meaning of life in itself or the world. The human spirit is 
therefore essentially homeless. It transcends itself sufficiently to know that its 
center is not within itself, that it can never be the center of its own existence. 
Involvement in the flux and finiteness of nature is so obvious that nature cannot 
claim divinity for itself. Man has an environment of eternity, “but cannot 
know it through the mere logical ordering of his experience” (I, 125). The only 
principle of comprehension of self and of the world, therefore, inevitably lies beyond 
his comprehension. But the “soul which reaches the outermost rims of its own 
consciousness must also come in contact with God, for He impinges upon con- 
sciousness” (I, 127). 

Niebuhr has accordingly made a great deai of what the Scholastics call the 
power of perfect reflection. Despite a certain strangeness of terminology, a 
Catholic philosopher would undoubtedly profit by study of the passages in which 
this idea recurs. And there are scores of such passages. Moreover, most of the 
author’s insights here seem to be quite valid. Indeed, he approaches at times the 
developments which Pére J. Maréchal uses in his Point de départ de la métaphysique, 
Cahier V, on intellectual dynamism. But Niebuhr does not match Maréchal’s 
carefulness to avoid ontologism. He follows Max Scheler into a modified but 
indefensible form of that error. Many of his statements also manifest a fideistic 
tendency. This fideism, and the vicious circle implied in it, the author frankly 
acknowledges (I, 129). Further reflection upon the power of perfect reflection 
may yet bring the author to a position nearer to that of the philosophia perennis, 
and far removed from the epistemological chaos in which at present he is lost. 

Turning from his philosophical principles to his theological developments, we 
find that Niebuhr’s thesis, in the first volume, is that the Christian view of life is 
the only one which enables us to understand the nature of man. The argument, 
as he constructs it, is both negative and positive. In the first four chapters, other 
estimates of man, ancient and modern, are examined and found wanting. Natu- 
ralism, idealism, romanticism are taken as types of the modern viewpoint and are 
described as a mélange of classical, Christian, and distinctively modern elements. 
And all are seriously defective. During the past few centuries there has been 
never ending debate between those who interpret man as reason and those who 
interpret him in terms of his relationship to nature. “Either the rational man or 
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the natural man is conceived as essentially good, and it is only necessary for man 
either to rise from the chaos of nature to the harmony of mind or to descend from 
the chaos of spirit to the harmony of nature in order to be saved” (I, 24). The 
debate led to the revolt of the romantics, materialists, and psychoanalysts against 
the errors of rationalism. The author gives particular attention to those currents 
which issued in Nazism and Communism. 

In his critique Professor Niebuhr condemns—and with him condemnation can 
be merciless—these modern explanations of man. They do not measure man in a 
dimension sufficiently high or deep to do full justice either to his stature or to his 
creativity and destructiveness. The result has been the failure of Fascism which 
“exalts” even “‘destructive fury because it is vital,” of liberalism which “imagines a 
harmony of forces in history which the facts belie,” of Marxism which “has an 
illusory hope for a complete change in the human situation through a revolutionary 
reorganization of society,” and of Freudianism which despairs of any basal solution 
of the problems of vitality and discipline. In addition, there is the failure, which is 
recognized as very serious by the author, of modern theories of man to safeguard 
man’s individuality. Although the Renaissance put great stress on it, once 
separated from its Christian moorings individuality was devoured by Communism 
and Nazism. Even before these latter movements, stream-of-consciousnesss 
philosophies and romanticism had already sacrificed a consistent individuality— 
the former gladly, the latter much against its own desire. 

Professor Niebuhr is certainly right when he asserts that the idea and fact of 
human individuality reach their highest development in the Christian religion. 
He fails to see, however, that the Protestant concept of the universal priesthood 
of believers is an exaggeration of Christian individuality. But perhaps no one 
who cherishes Protestantism and its principle of universal private judgement as 
much as Niebuhr does can be expected to seethis. Failing to grasp the exaggeration 
of the Christian concept of individuality which characterizes the Protestant 
interpretation, Niebuhr himself exaggerates the Renaissance stress on individuality. 
Specialization in knowledge is but one of many initiatives in the complex fabric of 
the Renaissance which throws doubt upon his opinion that it exalted individuality 
unduly. At any rate, the rise of collectivist philosophies and the submergence of 
rugged individualism have apparently made little impression on religious indi- 
vidualists. With regard to Niebuhr’s own exaggeration of Christian individualism, 
it is significant that in a book which makes so much of Pauline thought the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ (the Christian synthesis of corporatism and in- 
dividualism) is not utilised. 

Undue optimism is the other fundamental error which Niebuhr discerns in the 
modern estimates of man. Modern philosophers insist on attributing the evil in 
which man is actually involved to causes outside himself. ‘There is universal 
opposition to Christian conceptions of the sinfulness of man” (I, 23). Priestcraft, 
bad government, or class warfare may be responsible, but never man himself. 
Mankind has not strayed far from, and may easily return to, the innocence of 
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nature. Pessimists are few, and few of them are thoroughgoing. For the author 
this optimism is a fiction: ‘Under the perpetual smile of modernity there is a 
grimace of disillusion and cynicism.” It must be remembered that these lectures 
were given in 1939. With the war there has come more than a mere current of 
doubt, running against this tide of optimism. But the Deweyites are still with us, 
assuming naively that they are going to teach democracy to Europeans and the 
Japanese. One of the healthy features of Niebuhr’s book is its wholesome im- 
patience with “the incredibly naive Mr. Dewey” (I, 111). 

After this historical survey and estimate, the last six chapters of Volume I 
are devoted to an exposition of the Christian view of man. The historical studies 
of the author have been severely criticized in many reviews. Although there can 
be no doubt that he has frequently overstepped the bounds of his competence, 
the criticism he has met does seem to be just a bit severe. After all, the author is 
an existential philosopher, and the theology he presents is of the ‘“‘empirical’’ type, 
stemming largely from the intensity of his own inner experience. In his exposition 
he must have someone to fight with, and his facile generalizations are merely a foil 
for his own thoughts. In an undocumented book, too much: in the way of careful 
history should not be looked for. The theological discussion is often put in the 
form of biblical exegesis, particularly of St. Paul’s epistles. St. Augustine is 
frequently invoked. But those who have seen in this work the personal experience 
of the author rather than borrowed material are certainly nearest to the truth. 
It is this primary dependence on his personal experience that must explain the 
undeniable fact that Niebuhr’s historical analyses are hastily constructed and of 
dubious validity. Those in the second volume are somewhat more careful. 

In this latter section of his first volume the author frequently selects mysticism 
as his adversary. Mysticism is conceived to be closest to biblical religion in 
measuring the depth of reality and the height of human consciousness. Here, 
however, Niebuhr embraces the not uncommon error of supposing that the Bible, 
with the exception of a few books, is opposed to mysticism. The result is a very 
narrow view of mysticism which leaves out of account almost all the Christian 
mystics and bases itself instead upon a sketchy knowledge of non-Christian 
mysticism. Meister Eckhardt is the only Christian mystic with whom the author 
shows any familiarity. St. John of the Cross is cited once and accused of abolishing 
the second of the great commandments. 

In discussing the fact and nature of revelation, the author undoubtedly has in 
mind the controversies of recent years. Yet the thought of Schleiermacher seems 
to have influenced him more than that of any contemporary. Other elements are 
added to “the feeling of dependence,”’ but all come from the Schleiermacherian 
locus theologicus. The concept of a revelation contained in myths and symbols is, 
needless to say, unacceptable. To a Catholic it cannot but appear as an attempt 
to pretend to hold Christian dogmas when these dogmas have in reality been 
abandoned. It is with great regret that this statement is made, but fidelity to 
logic and to truth seems to demand it. 

Professor Niebuhr is most impressive in his analyses of sin. He insists that 
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the body is not evil and that the basic paradox of human existence, man’s involve- 
ment in finiteness and his transcendence over it, does not militate against the truth 
that man eed not sin. It is rather the case that man, part of nature and at the 
same time a spiritual personality claiming to dominate nature, feelsinsecure in his 
position, and, in seeking to overcome this insecurity, overreaches his creatureliness. 
Limited and finite, man sins by acting as if he himself were the infinite center of 
his own existence. Sin, for Niebuhr, is never error or ignorance alone but always 
involves an element of censcious perversity, an effort to obscure blindness by 
overestimating the degree of sight, an attempt to obscure insecurity by stretching 
power beyond its finite limits. Thus sin predicates anxiety as the internal pre- 
condition of itself. It presupposes also, as an external precondition, the sin of a 
tempter. Sin therefore is not eo ipso involved in the paradoxical nature of man, 
nor does man ever sin from sheer perversity. 

Pride, the author continues, is the more basic sin than sensuality. Among the 
forms of pride, spiritual pride is the ultimate sin: “The ultimate sin is the religious 
sin of making the self-deification implied in moral pride explicit. This is done when 
our partial standards and relative attainments are explicitly related to the un- 
conditioned good and claim divine sanction” (I, 200). Israel’s sin was its too 
complete identification of self with the divine will. So, too, the Catholic Church 
identifies itself too simply with the Kingdom of God. The Pope is, “religiously 
speaking” and “‘in a sense,” Antichrist. Indeed, according to this reasoning of the 
author, so are Luther and Calvin, and even, one suspects, Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Since spiritual pride is the final battle-ground between God and man’s self-esteem, 
it is not surprising to find that the worst form of class domination is identified as 
religious class domination. Niebuhr points to India and its castes. The worst 
form of intolerance is religious intolerance; and he points to Philip of Spain. The 
worst form of self-assertion is religious self-assertion. 

Dishonesty is presented as the inevitable concomitant of sin. This is never 
pure ignorance nor always a conscious lie. It is rooted in the tendency of the 
self, which finds its own self-consciousness at the very center of the world which 
it beholds, to fancy itself the whole world. This constitutes a willing ignorance, a 
state of general confusion from which general acts of deception arise. The des- 
perate efforts which sinners make to deceive others must be regarded as an effort 
to aid the self in accepting a pretension of which it is itself the author. 

The explanation of original sin is far from clear. Niebuhr approves the theory 
of Kierkegaard that “every individual is itself and the race and that the later 
individual is not significantly differentiated from the first man” (I, 264). This 
idea is applied in an actualistic way which has little in common with the historical 
meaning of the dogma. Original sin is regarded not as a fact which took place in 
history, but as the root from which stems the process of every actual sin. Simi- 
larly, original justice seems to mean for Niebuhr merely a consciousness of obliga- 
tion and a capacity to recognize the sinful action as morally wrong: “Man’s 
uneasy conscience is a phenomenon which can be understood only as the protest 
of man’s essential nature against his present state” (I, 267). Original justice is 
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identified with that quality of man’s essential nature which is the basis and origin of 
such protest. 

This analysis of Niebuhr’s treatment of sin does not cover its every feature. 
It does cover those phases of the author’s thought which are most fundamental 
and characteristic. Several defects in his thought would seem to require comment. 
While the author does insist that sin is a free act of man and not necessarily inherent 
in the paradox of his human nature, he is likewise insistent on the inevitableness of 
sin in every free human act. The result is a representation of human freedom 
which resembles the thought of Spinoza more than it does the thought of Christ. 
Man would seem free to know and love the good, but not to do it. The sections 
on the external precondition of sin (a tempter) are much less penetrating than those 
on anxiety, the internal precondition. In order to defend Kierkegaard’s dictum 
that sin presupposes itself, Niebuhr introduces from Babylonian and Persian 
satanology, via the Bible, a personal devil. But this is merely a deus ex machina 
(if we may so speak, in such a connection) to fit Adam’s sin to Niebuhr’s principle. 
No effort is made to explain the devil’s own sin. To be logical, Niebuhr would 
have to postulate an infinite series, a parte ante, of tempters. 

Volume II applies to civilizations and to history the principles which its pre- 
decessor essayed to apply to individual men. Its purpose is perhaps best expressed 
in the author’s own words: “This ultimate problem is given by the fact that human 
history stands in contradiction to the divine will on any level of its moral and 
religious achievements in such a way that in any ‘final’ judgement the righteous 
are proved not to be righteous. The final enigma of history is therefore not how 
the righteous will gain victory over the unrighteous, but how the evil in every good 
and the unrighteousness of the righteous is to be overcome”’ (II, 43). But before 
this final enigma another stands, equally poignant and revealing of Niebuhr’s 
thought. This also is best and most clearly stated in his own words: “The 
people of Israel had been judged by God for their sins, and history had executed 
His terrible wrath. But when they reflected upon their fate they were over- 
whelmed by the incongruity of the fact that the jailers and executors of divine 
judgment were worse than they. The prophets might well insist that the nemesis 
of each proud nation would come in turn; but that did not change the immediate 
impression of a very unjust history which obscured the justice of God... . Our own 
generation would have faced this same perplexity in the event of the triumph of 
tyranny over the forces of democratic civilization. Such a triumph would un- 
doubtedly reveal all the weaknesses and vices of democratic civilization and in that 
sense would have been justified as a divine judgment upon the sins of civilization. 
But the question would still remain: Why should the tyrants triumph? Why 
should those who are more evil than ourselves be the executors of judgment?” 
(II, 31 f.). 

In developing this theme of the evil in all finite attainment of good, Niebuhr 
achieves some of the most telling and powerful passages in his book. It is in 
this connection that he comes to grips with the philosophical naiveté of modern 
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optimism, as it is expressed in the credo of progress which characterized so much 
pre-war thought. The author demolishes adulation of progress, the superstition 
that human history is an irresistible march toward perfection, as he demolishes no 
other of man’s fond fallacies. The insights which he here brings to the development 
of his thought are a true service to Catholic and non-Catholic readers alike. 

But even on this plane the Catholic must regret to find unwitting illustration 
of the author’s principle that there is evil in all good. For, in repudiating the 
exaggerated optimism of modern times, Niebuhr himself has gone to an opposite 
extreme of undue pessimism. He has thereby greatly reduced the value of his 
applications of the principle to history and the validity of his final conclusions. 

Niebuhr’s pessimism is not the utter human despair of Martin Luther. He 
rejects the latter’s theory of a completely corrupt human nature. Yet in defend- 
ing Luther’s cognate theory of justification by faith alone, Niebuhr evolves a 
pessimism of his own which is just as final. Man’s works have no part in justifica- 
tion because man’s works, while not necessarily sinful, are nevertheless inevitably 
sinful. Indeed, if his not unambiguous words say what they seem to say, the 
author is not sure of the sinlessness of Christ (II, 73). ‘The discovery of sin 
inevitably leads to the Pharisaic illusion that such a discovery guarantees sinless- 
ness in subsequent actions” (I, 263). This illusion is in itself sinful. Thus, 
phoenix-like, from the ashes of sin renewed sin rises; and grace can never “remove 
the final contradiction between man and God” (II, 122). Does Niebuhr really 
mean that term “inevitably”? Surely he does not mean that all his own elaborate 
defense of the impossibility of sinlessness in this life is constructed in direct defiance 
of an illusion to the contrary which his own discovery of sin has wrought in him! 
It can only be said that Niebuhr’s brand of pessimism, while not as black as Luther’s, 
is charged with more vigorous seeds of contradiction. 

It is true, however, that Catholic theology recognizes much that is of value in 
Niebuhr’s position. Man can always strike his breast and say, ““O Lord, be 
merciful to me a sinner!” The saints, no matter how great their holiness, are 
prostrate before God in humble penitence. But Niebuhr’s explanation of this is 
too strong. “The saint’s awareness of guilt is no illusion. Sin expresses itself 
most terribly in its most subtle forms” (I, 258). The truth is rather in the distinc- 
tion between mortal and venial sin which saves Catholics from the author’s 
pessimism, and in the clarity with which the saints, because of their nearness to 
God, behold the malice of venial sin, essentially different from the evil of mortal 
sin (which is the only one the author sees), yet so terrible in itself. Sunspots are 
said to be brighter than any light on earth and yet by comparison with the greater 
brightness of the surrounding areas they appear dark and in a sense are dark. 
As Professor Niebuhr sees it, unfortunately, the sunspots put out the light of the 
sun of God’s reflection in human souls. He should reflect on the message of II 
Corinthians 12:9, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” 

The pages which apply this teaching to the interpretation of history are filled 
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with the light and shadow which the nature of the teaching would lead one to 
expect. Growth in collective human life is admitted, but progress, at least in the 
sense of an assured advance towards righteousness, is stigmatized as a sheer 
illusion. Greater good always brings with it the occasion of more abundant evil. 
God must ever judge and find all human effort deserving of judgment and con- 
demnation. ‘The idea of a ‘last’ judgment expresses Christianity’s refutation 
of all conceptions of history, according to which it is its own redeemer and is able 
by its process of growth and development, to emancipate man from the guilt and 
sin of his existence, and to free him from judgment” (II, 293). Yet this does not 
release the Christian from the duty of striving for the realization of Christianity’s 
ideals in this world. It was an error, says Niebuhr, for the Reformation to disavow 
“intermediate cultural tasks” on the ground that the ultimate wisdom was not to 
be found in them. He proposes a synthesis of the Renaissance, which stressed these 
tasks, and the Reformation, through which the latter will now try tobring about the 
realization of Christian possibilities in the social sphere, set out to comprehend the 
complexities of life and causal relations, and, in a word, endeavor to arrive at 
proximate answers and solutions. Catholics will laud the program of action which 
Niebuhr here sets forth, while utterly repudiating the background of pessimism 
against which it is built. 

There are many interesting pages in Professor Niebuhr’s volumes which these 
comments have not touched. These have been chosen because they seem to 
contain his fundamental thesis. We have sought to encounter his thought on its 
main points of issue. To attempt the further task of indicating and explaining 
his erroneous conceptions of Catholic doctrine—e.g., on the nature of grace, the 
theological virtues, the nature of Christ’s atonement, the meaning of the super- 
natural, the concept of societas perfecta, etc.—would necessitate more space than is 
at our disposal and would serve no essential purpose. It is most unfortunate that 
there is no high forum of learning where Protestant theologians could learn, even 
if only in the interests of mutual understanding, just what the doctrines of Catholic 
theology are. In the genuine Catholic doctrine of the nature of the supernatural, 
for instance, Professor Niebuhr would find much to help him clarify his own thought 
in his attempt to modify the exaggerated intellectualism of our times. 

A final word on the author’s position among modern religious thinkers. With- 
out impugning his originality, we can seek to understand the theological currents to 
which he is tributary. That his reading has been mostly of German and American 
theologians is evident in this as in his other works. His mind has been busy with 
both conservative and liberal Protestantism as well as with Marxism, and all three 
have left their impress upon his thought. His reputation has been for radicalism 
in politics and conservatism in religion. But this book shows that the times have 
carried Niebuhr with them. His Nature and Destiny of Man cannot be regarded 
as belonging to the neo-orthodoxy movement. He openly repudiates both Barth 
and Brunner, though he himself has been greatly influenced by their effort to 
renew Protestant theology. What is his present attitude towards liberal Protes- 
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tantism? He has been noted in the past for his withering criticisms of both 
liberalism and orthodoxy as Protestants understand it. He still remains true to 
this attitude, still stands forth as the passer solitarius in tecto of Protestant theology. 
But underneath he seems now to be moving toward the liberal Protestant fold. 
He still criticizes the movement and not without vigor. But Galsworthy and Wells 
criticized and poked fun at the English middle classes when in their hearts they 
regarded those classes as the salt of the earth—and England, we might add, as the 
salt mine. So Niebuhr seems to intimate, even in the accents of his criticism, a 
growing loyalty and a movement toward the liberal school. 

Professor Calhoun of Yale has said of these Gifford lectures that they may serve 
as a rallying point for American Protestantism. This is perhaps to be their destiny. 
In Europe the collapse of liberal Protestantism was caused by the collapse of liber- 
alism itself. There was no such general collapse in America, and when serene times 
come again it is doubtful whether the antiliberalism of Barthian theology will 
retain the position it has held. Such a movement cannot long survive, it would 
appear, without the special circumstances which contributed to its rise. But it 
remains to be seen whether a reaction in the direction of a chastened liberalism will 
be any more religiously vital. At all events, in these days when “all things flow,” 
Catholic philosophers and theologians will do well to watch closely the set and the 
speed of the currents. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 
J. BuiveEtr, S.J. 











CURRENT THEOLOGY 
THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


Leo XIII undoubtedly lives in the memories of most men because of his 
many pronouncements on social and economic questions (especially the en- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum). Still, his activity in promoting the intellectual 
life of the Church has left a permanent mark on the generations after him. 
His encyclical Aeterni Patris was largely responsible for bringing new life 
into the study of philosophy and theology through a return to St. Thomas. 
His opening of the Vatican archives to research students, with its comple- 
mentary encyclical on the study of history, in which he asserts that the 
Church has nothing to fear from the truth, gave a new impetus to Catholic 
scholarship. In the field of science he distinguished himself by founding the 
Vatican observatory. In the field of classical studies he merits praise for his 
founding of the Appolinare College. 

But one who follows the history of the Church for the last fifty years will 
find that no act of his had more far-reaching effects on the intellectual activ- 
ity of the Church than the encyclical Providentissimus Deus issued on Nov. 
18, 1893. Notices and articles commemorative of its fiftieth anniversary 
have already appeared in Catholic periodicals.!_ Other studies will doubtless 
appear in the near future. All of these studies are excellent. ‘ It is not our 
purpose here to repeat what they have said so well. Rather it is to show 
that the inspiring document was never meant to be a mere exhortation to an 
ideal but was intended by Leo and understood by his successors to lay down 
purposes and norms for Scripture studies binding on all Catholics. Evena 
brief glance at the encyclical and subsequent acts and pronouncements of 
Leo and his successors shows this. Hence the outstanding modern Catholic 
accomplishments in Scripture are more than just a vague result of Leo’s 
letter. They are a consistent and necessary growth from the directions he 
put down. 


1 Among others we may note the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, TV (1943), 115-19, in 
which Anthony C. Cotter, S.J., Richard T. Murphy, O.P., and Stephen Hartdegen, O.F.M., 
respectively discuss the antecedents, the contents, and the effects of the encyclical; the 
Clergy Review, XXIII (1943), 114-20, in which E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J., has a discussion of the 
historical background and fruits of the encyclical; the Revue de ’ Université d’Ottawa, XU 
(1943), 179-94, in which Donat Poulet, O.M.I., has a further discussion (really a detailed 
commentary); cf. also John J. Collins, S.J., ““Providentissimus Deus,” in the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, XLIV (1943), 112-17; and J. Volckaert, S.J., ““A Biblical Anniversary: 
Providentissimus Deus and the Revival of Catholic Exegesis,” in the Clergy Monthly, 
VIT (1943), 129-39, 
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In the introduction to the encyclical Leo shows how grave a view he took 
on what he was writing: “For we are moved and even compelled by the 
solicitude of Our Apostolic office, not only to desire that this excellent source 
of Catholic revelation should be made accessible to the flock of Jesus Christ 
with greater security and abundance, but also not to suffer it to be in any 
way defiled.”? Thus Leo reminds us that it is his duty to promote the 
knowledge of the Scriptures among all the faithful, since the Scriptures are 
God’s own words “transmitted by the sacred writers to the human race.’ 
Though it is primarily his duty to bring knowledge of God’s words to the 
faithful, and though all the faithful should feel a corresponding duty to 
cultivate a knowledge of the Scriptures, the task of properly opening the 
Scriptures to the faithful can only be accomplished by the clergy. Hence 
it is to the bishops and clergy that the encyclical is principally directed. 


OBLIGATIONS OF CLERGY IN SCRIPTURE STUDY 


The clergy must be devoted to study of the sacred text first of all because 
God is its author, and the divine mysteries its subject matter, and thus 
Scripture is a branch of sacred theology that is ‘excellent and useful in the 
highest degree.”* Hence, though he praises those who are meritoriously 
working in this field, he cannot refrain from urgently exhorting others to 
enter it, and especially those who are in holy orders to “expend ever greater 
energy and effort in reading, meditating and explaining the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, as they should.”* 

In the following section of the letter, after proposing the example of 
Christ Himself and the apostles in using Sacred Scripture to prove doctrines 
or in giving moral instructions, he concludes that all, especially students for 
the priesthood, must realize that, “For those whose duty it is to treat of 
Catholic doctrine with learned and unlearned alike, there is nowhere to be 
found . . .a more abundant or ample supply of matter for preaching.” And 
since the priest must preach Christ, he insists that only through the Scrip- 
tures can Christ be known, quoting Jerome’s “Ignoratio Scripturarum igno- 
ratio Christiest.’’® He further urges that for illustrations and force in preach- 
ing nothing is better than the use of Scripture (for there is a singular spirit 
and power in the words of Scripture) and he condemns those preaching 
only “human science and prudence, trusting to their own reasonings” as 


* Enchiridion Biblicum, n. 67. 4 Loc. cit. 

* EB, n. 66. 5 EB, n. 68. 

°EB,n. 71. It is to be noted that St. Jerome says this with regard to the study of 
Isaias (Prolog. in Is.). 
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producers of “feeble” and “cold” utterances.’ He supports the lesson with 
quotations from the Fathers, who continually repeated that the Christian 
preachers and teachers must know the Scriptures. For example, he makes 
his own the words of St. Jerome: “Often read the divine Scriptures; yea, 
never put aside holy reading out of thy hand; study that which thou thyself 
must teach. ... Let the speech of the priest be ever seasoned with what he 
has read in the Scriptures.”’* 

Leo further emphasizes this necessity for the clergy to know the Scrip- 
tures in the following paragraphs in which he shows that throughout the 
history of the Church, from the patristic age on, “all who have been re- 
nowned for holiness of life and sacred learning have given deep and constant 
attention to Holy Scripture.”® He recalls also the fact that the Church 
obliges the priest to read “‘a considerable portion of the sacred text daily” and 
he repeats the regulations of Trent for the priestly study and preaching of 
the Scriptures.'"° Here we might add a further reason which makes it 
imperative that the priest should know the Scriptures. Leo refers fre- 
quently to the dangerous inroads of modern rationalism, and, in a later 
section, says this: ‘Should not this, Venerable Brethren, stir up and set on 
fire the heart of every pastor, so that to this ‘so-called knowledge’ (I Tim. 
6:20) may be opposed the ancient and true science which the Church 
through the apostles has received from Christ, and that the Holy Scriptures 
may find the champions that are needed in so momentous a battle?” 
And again in speaking of the Church’s duty to defend the Scriptures, he says: 
“For this purpose it is most desirable that there should be numerous mem- 
bers of the clergy well prepared to carry on the fight also in this field, and 
to repulse the attacks of the enemy, armed principally with the ‘armor of 
God’ which the Apostle recommends (Eph. 6: 13-17), but also not untrained 
with regard to the modern weapons and attacks of theenemy.’’” It is clear, 
then, that Leo put a twofold obligation squarely on the Catholic clergy, to 
study the Scriptures to bring their vigor and force into the lives of the faith- 
ful, and to know how best to defend them against modern attacks. For 
without this zealous activity of the clergy no papal plan can succeed. 


7 EB, n. 72; cf. the forceful repetition of these points in the Circular Letter on preaching 
issued to the hierarchy of Italy by the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, under 
orders from Leo XIII, July 31, 1894. The text is to be found in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, XV (1894), 1044-50. 

8 EB, n. 73. ® EB, n. 76. 

10 FB, n. 75; the references to Trent are to sess. 5, cap. 1 et 2 de reformatione. 

1 EB, n. 87. 2 FB, n. 102. 
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PROGRAM OF SCRIPTURE STUDIES FOR CLERGY: TRAINING OF PROFESSORS 


Naturally then, a large part of the encyclical (practically all of nn. 88-117 
in EB) is devoted primarily to norms for training the clergy in Scriptures. 
After emphasizing the necessity of preparing to meet the modern attacks of 
rationalism (for he saw clearly the dangerous trends of his day), he outlines 
a broad and complete program of Scripture studies. This program would 
naturally begin in seminaries and Catholic schools. Hence he declares that 
professors of Sacred Scripture are not to be chosen haphazardly but with 
great care. They should be men who have had long familiarity with the 
Bible. This necessitates care in preparing the young men in time (“pros- 
piciendum mature est’) to be sure that properly trained professors are 
always available. Younger men of good promise should be set apart and 
given suitable time and opportunity to prepare." 

Supposing such preparation, Leo next puts down the necessity of deep 
learning for the adequate handling of modern questions. This leads him 
to prescribe that professors of Scripture be conversant with the Oriental 
languages; and that all candidates who aspire to theological degrees should 
study such languages. The art of criticism, too, is to be part of the pro- 
fessor’s equipment. Hence chairs of Semitic languages and criticism are to 
be established in all academic institutions for the training of those who are 
to teach Scripture and theology." He desires, moreover, that the professor 
of Scripture should have a good knowledge of the natural sciences and 
history.“ But, realizing the breadth of this program, he appeals for the 
stimulation of specialized Catholic studies in these fields of science so that 
men well trained can come to the aid of the Church in these matters.’ 


THE SEMINARY SCRIPTURE COURSE 


Supposing a well-prepared professor, Leo puts down norms for his teach- 
ing. We give here but a summary (all too brief) of what he puts down as 
to aim, content, and method of the Scripture course. 

The aim is to enable the future priest to penetrate the meaning of the 
Scriptures so that he may defend them and use them properly in his work.” 
For this he should receive an orderly and thorough course. The content 
of the course is next put forward briefly but exactly.'* An introduction is 
to be taught, a course which contains, according to Leo’s description, all 
that is today contained in General and Special Introduction. Exegesis fol- 

3 EB, n. 88. 6 FB, n. 113-16. 


4 EB, n. 103-4. 17 FB, n. 89-90. 
% EB, n. 105. 18 FB, n. 89-112. 
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lows (a “more fruitful” study). Here the future priest learns to use the 
Scriptures in his works of religion and piety. Detailed exegesis of all the 
books is impossible, and so the professor must avoid a superficial treatment 
of everything on the one hand, and, on the other, delaying too long on a given 
section. The students should see important parts and learn the method of 
using the sacred text themselves. (The Vulgate is to be the text, corrected, 
however, with the help of the variant versions.) 

After the literal sense is established the professor should discuss the theo- 
logical import of the text. He warns that the professor here must make due 
allowance for the peculiar idiom and style of the original, not forgetting that 
Scripture is inspired and that it contains mysteries. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that there are other senses than the literal. Here especially 
the teaching of the Church and the unanimous consent of the Fathers in 
matters of faith and morals is to be a positive guide. And where neither of 
these two norms binds the Catholic interpreter, the analogia fidei is to be a 
guide. Where, however, none of these are in question “‘a wide field is left” 
where the exegete is free and can help to bring the judgment of the Church 
to maturity. The exegete should also apply himself to clarifying the 
Church’s stand on texts whose interpretation is already fixed. 

Leo later insists on this freedom of interpretation when he discusses ques- 
tions of apparent contradiction between the natural sciences and the Scrip- 
ture. He says interpretations of Scripture are not to be bound to any par- 
ticular theory of science, and points out that the testimony of the Fathers 
is based (as was the original Scripture) on the external appearances of things 
and the consequent popular way of speaking in such matters. So, following 
Augustine, he is ready to assert that in these matters an accepted under- 
standing of a text may be wrong. He adds wisely that theories of science 
also change. To the other directions for the exegete he adds the important 
section on the Church’s doctrine of inspiration.'® 

Much of this program was not new. Examples of what was being done 


in the Church even before the encyclical can be found in the decrees of the « 


Second and Third Councils of Baltimore on the study of Scripture in the 
seminaries of the United States.?° 


LEO’S SUBSEQUENT PRONOUNCEMENTS 


But Leo’s desire, as he states in the beginning of his letter, was to give 
an impuise (excitare) to the study of Scripture. It would require too great 
space to trace here all the advances Scripture studies have made since this 


19 EB, n. 109-12. 
2° Concilit Plenarii Balt. III Acta et Decreta, Tit. V, Cap. II, nn. 167 et 171. 
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encyclical was issued. Hence, though all of them owe something to Leo’s 
encouragement, I shall restrict myself to those papal acts and pronounce- 
ments which can be said to stem by direct line from Providentissimus Deus. 

That Leo meant the directives of this letter to be seriously translated into 
action is clear from a statement in his letter Nostra Erga* to the Minister 
General of the Friars Minor. After saying that safety in scriptural studies 
is to be found in following what the Church desires, he refers to what he has 
put down in Providentissimus Deus, adding, ‘‘Praescripta vero et documenta 
Pontificis Maximi negligere, Catholico homini licet nemini.” And he re- 
peats the same warning in his encyclical Depuis le jour (Sept. 8, 1899) to the 
bishops and clergy of France.” 

But Leo returned to the subject again in a most practical way in his 
Apostolic Letter Vigilantiae (October 30, 1902). Referring to Providentis- 
simus Deus as a document written in keeping with his apostolic duty to 
further Scripture studies and to show the Church how to meet the new and 
sometimes dangerous questions that were arising, he again insists that the 
directives of Providentissimus Deus are to be followed especially by those in 
holy orders.** He remarks that the results of the letter were most grati- 
fying, but urges increased attention to the encyciical since the dangers from 
without have increased. 

Since the objectives to be attained in the study and defense of Scripture 
are so broad and varied that students working by themselves cannot prop- 
erly attain them, Leo wishes to have a body of outstanding men whose task 
it will be both to further and to moderate Scripture studies. The duty of 
this body is: ‘omni ope curare et efficere, ut divina eloquia et exquisitiorem 
illam, quam tempora postulant, tractationem passim apud nostros inveniant, 
et incolumia sint non modo a quovis errorum afflatu sed etiam ab omni 
opinionum temeritate.”** He intends that the first task (primum om- 
nium) of the Biblical Commission should be to survey the whole modern 
field of Scripture study, and whatever it finds to be of use to Catholic stu- 
dents “id sine mora assumant communemque in usum scribendo con- 
vertant.” The Commission is to cultivate also the cognate sciences (such 
as philology and Oriental studies), since from these sources the attack on 
Scripture is being waged. Secondly, the Commission is to see that the 
divine authority of the Scriptures is safeguarded according to Providentis- 
simus Deus (‘quae fusius alias Ipsi revocavimus”) and the teaching of the 
Vatican Council.” Finally the Commission is to see to it that in inter- 


” EB, n. 127-28. 4 FB, n. 132. 
= EB, n. 129. % EB, n. 133. 
% EB, n. 130. % EB, n. 134-35. 
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pretation the authority of the Church and of the Fathers, as well as the 
analogy of faith, is followed as a rul- of solid exegesis, and where there is 
freedom of discussion they shall see to it that charity and moderation are 
observed, else true progress in Scripture study would be endangered. They 
are to encourage the study of these questions, however, so that the Church 
may maturely judge on them.”’ 

The membership of the Commission is to consist of Cardinals and “‘claros 
nonnullos alios ex alia gente, viros, quorum a doctrina sacra, praesertim 
biblica, est commendatio.”” Moreover, a special Scripture section, equipped 
with ancient and modern writings, is to be instituted in the Vatican Library 
for the use of the Commission.”* 

He declares that Catholics should give obedience to the Commission.” 
In view of the whole document it is clear how seriously Leo intended the 
legislation of Providentissimus Deus to be taken, and how anxious he per- 
sonally was to reduce it to practice. 


PIUS X 


Pius X was not long in carrying forward the movement started by Leo. 
On February 23, 1904, hé issued the Apostolic Letter, Scripturae Sanctae,® 
in which, after stating it to be his duty to promote Scripture studies, espe- 
cially in view of current dangers to this font of revelation and faith, he 
refers to the Providentissimus Deus and Vigilantiae of Leo. He repeats the 
threefold purpose of the Biblical Commission and asserts that he wishes to 
follow his predecessor in promoting biblical studies. Leo’s desire, he tells 
us, was to found an institute for higher studies in Scripture to supply 
Catholic schools with properly trained professors of Scripture. He also 
has that desire, but since the means are lacking, “interea quantum ratio 
temporum sinit,” he wishes to make provisions for such professors.** Hence 
he empowers the Biblical Commission (after due examinations) to grant 
the degrees of prolyta and doctor in Sacred Scripture. He puts down the 
general regulations for such examinations, which are to be heard ordinarily 
by consultors of the Commission.™ 

He then exhorts the bishops to profit by this arrangement, by choosing 
from the clergy those who are apt for such studies and encouraging them to 
gain those degrees, especially if they are to teach in seminaries.** On the 
19th of April of the same year a Rescript gave the right to the regular 
clergy to obtain these degrees.™ 


27 FB, n. 136. 31 EB, n, 143. 
%8 EB, n. 138-39. ® FB, n. 144-49. 
29 FB, n. 140. 3% FB, n. 145. 


3° FB, n. 142-50. * EB, n. 151. 
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But Pius’ solicitude did not stop at carrying forward Leo’s desire to have 
proper Scripture professors. In his Apostolic Letter Quoniam in Re Biblica 
(March 27, 1906) he makes his own the words of Providentissimus Deus: 
“Prima cura sit, ut in sacris Seminariis| vel Academiis sic omnino tradantur 
Divinae Litterae, quemadmodum et ipsius gravitas disciplinae et temporum 
necessitas admonent.”* He then lays down as legislation the course to be 
taught in seminaries, going into detail as to content and method. He tells 
the professor to be guided by Providentissimus Deus in his teaching.* He 
shows how serious this subject is in the eyes of the Church by declaring that 
no student may be promoted to a higher class or to holy orders without first 
passing the proper examinations in Scripture.*” 

Pius returned again to the subject of Scripture in the encyclical Pascendi 
(Sept. 8, 1907), where he condemns the attitude of Modernism towards 
Scripture. But especially in his Motu Proprio Praestantia Scripturae Sacrae 
(November 18, 1907) did he underline the importance of Providentissimus 
Deus. In it he says that Leo in this encyclical ‘‘leges descripsit, quibus 
Sacrorum Bibliorum studia ratione proba regerentur.” And he definitely 
tules that the decrees of the Biblical Commission, when approved by the 
Holy See, bind all Catholics to submission.** 

On May 7, 1908, Pius X was finally able to take the step which Leo and 
he himself had both desired to take. By the Apostolic Letter Vinea Electa,*® 
he founded the Biblical Institute in Rome, according to his desire of ‘‘fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his predecessors,” and bringing the fruit of ‘‘the 
choice vine of Holy Scripture to pastors and faithful.” Especially was it his 
desire to give such help»as he could to those Catholics who would study 
Scripture and to provide lest they should be forced to get their knowledge 
from heterodox sources.*® He outlines the purpose and, in a general way, 
the curriculum of the new Institute, and the duties of the faculty to teach, 
write, and lecture publicly. He makes provisions for a fully equipped 
library. The Institute is to be directly dependent upon him, and governed 
according to the principles and decrees set down by the Holy See and the 
Biblical Commission.“t An appended document gives more detailed rules 
for the make-up and program of the Institute. The Praeses is to be ap- 
pointed by the Holy See from three candidates proposed by the General of 
the Society of Jesus. The ordinary professors are to be appointed by the 
same General with the approval of the Holy See.” 


% EB, n. 155; the whole document runs through nn. 155-73. 


% EB, n. 168. 37 EB, n. 170. 
38 EB, n. 276-84; the quotation is from n. 276. 
* EB, n. 293-331. 4 EB, n. 295-306. 
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A further example of the far-reaching effects of Providentissimus Deus is 
found in the oath prescribed by Pius X (June 29, 1910) to candidates for 
the doctorate, binding them to observe the prescriptions of Providentissimus 
Deus and Vinea Electa.” 


BENEDICT XV 


Benedict XV, in the midst of the first world war (August 15, 1916), issued 
the Apostolic Letter Cum Biblia Sacra, clarifying the spheres of activity of 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute, the Pontifical Council for revising the 
Vulgate, and the Biblical Commission.“ In this letter he recalls that Leo 
in Providentissimus Deus put down definite principles for defending the 
Scriptures against modern rationalism (“‘quibus parere omnes oporteret”) and 
that the same Pontiff instituted the Biblical Commission which has labored 
with good results.“ He recalls also that Pius X continued the work for 
Scripture by erecting the Commission for revising the Vulgate, and founded 
the Biblical Institute, amply providing it with every means for its work and 
entrusting it to the members of the Society of Jesus, ‘‘praeclare de disciplinis 
sacris deque clericorum institutione meritis ... qui Pontificis bonorumque 
omnium ita expectationem explevere, ut jam, haud longo intervallo [seven 
years], complures eosque peritissimos in Ecclesiae campum horum studiorum 
cultores dimiserint.”“ He gives the Biblical Institute the right with certain 
restrictions to grant the decrees of baccalaureate, and prolytatus, which 
formerly only the Biblical Commission could grant. 

In his encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus (September 15, 1920), commemorating 
the fifteen-hundredth anniversary of the death of St. Jerome, Benedict XV 
draws upon and develops and defends the teaching of Providentissimus Deus 
in treating of the inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture“ and the authority 
of the Church as interpreter of Scripture.** In this letter also he enjoins 
upon the bishops the duty of seeing to it that their clergy are well trained 
in the Scriptures, and warns them: “...sciant igitur [clerici] sibi nec 
studium Scripturarum esse negligendum, nec illud alia via ingrediendum ac 
Leo XIII Encyclicis Litteris Providentissimus Deus data opera praescripsit.” 
And he continues that the best way in which this can be fulfilled is by attend- 
ance (at least of selected candidates destined to work in Scripture fields) at 
the Biblical Institute, “quod secundum Leonis XIII optata, proximus 
decessor noster condidit permagna quidem cum Ecclesiae sanctae utilitate, 


# EB, n. 348-49. EB, n. 435. 

“4 EB, n. 435-49. EB, n. 437. 

47 EB, n. 465; in n. 457 Benedict asserts that he is but following in the footsteps of 
Leo XIII and Pius X. 48 EB, n. 487. 
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ut est horum decem annorum experimento testatissimum.’”’*® And later in 
the Letter, discussing the purpose of Scripture reading and study (along 
with principles and methods of exegesis), he draws on Leo again.®® In the 
conclusion of his Letter Benedict lays down the rule that ali must abide by 
those principles ‘‘quae litteris encyclicis Providentissimus Deus et hisce 
Nostris praescripta sunt.’ 


PIUS XI 

Of Pius XI we need say little. His history is recent. In his Motu 
Proprio, Bibliorum Scientiam (April 27, 1924), he continues the solicitous 
care of his predecessors for the training of professors of Scripture. Here he 
decreed that biblical degrees enjoy the same canonical rights as other 
ecclesiastical degrees. A biblical degree (at least baccalaureate) is required 
of those who hold canonical offices which require them to explain the Scrip- 
tures. No one is to teach Scripture in a seminary who has not made special 
studies in Scripture and regularly obtained his degree from the Biblical 
Commission or the Biblical Institute. Further, the Pope desires that heads 
of religious institutes send at least some of those who show themselves “‘ad 
divinarum litterarum studia aptiores” to the Biblical Institute for studies, 
and the bishops are likewise asked each to send one or more of their clergy 
to the same Institute. He personally founds two complete scholarships to 
help two of such priests who may need the help. 

Again on May 3, 1934, in his letter on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Biblical Institute, he expressed joy, “‘concepta enim spes laetissimorum 
fructuum, qui in ipso Athenaei exordio profecturi inde expectabantur, Apos- 
tolicam hanc sedem Ecciesiamque universam, minime fefellit,” either in the 
number of students or the “copiosa ac mirifica librorum scriptorumque 
seges ex Instituto orta...,” which he praised for their genuine and solid 
doctrine, and added, “‘Optimo ergo jure dicere possumus Nostrum istud ac 
dilectum Institutum Biblicum .. . feliciter respondisse Sanctae hujus Sedis 
propositis ac votis, et de religione, deque scientiarum profectu egregie 
meruisse.””*4 

The legizlation of Pius XI which followed his Constitutio Apostolica, 
Deus Scientiarum Dominus, has further established the place of Scripture in 
the theological faculties that Leo XIII and Pius X said that it should have.™ 


FB, n. 494. 5 EB, n. 508. 

5° FB, n. 495-500, explicitly in 499. 8 EB, n. 518-25. 

% Biblica, XV (1934), 562-63. 

5% 4AS, XXIII (1931), 241-46, with the added norms laid down on pp. 247-84, both 
for the Biblical Institute (tit. ITI, sect. IV, p. 272) and for special courses leading to the- 
ological degrees (Appendix, I, p. 281). 
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Several examples will now suffice to show the practical encouragement 
Pius XI gave Scripture studies. He followed with eagerness the work of 
the Jerusalem house of the Roman Institute, and personally encouraged the 
excavations undertaken at Teleitat Ghassul.® When Cardinal Bisleti, Pre- 
fect of the Congregation for Seminaries and University Studies, died, Pius XI 
reserved that office for himself, and in that office presided (in Sept., 1937) 
at a Session of the Settimana Bibiica held for the Scripture professors of Italy 
under the auspices of the Biblical Institute, where he spoke fervent words 
of encouragement.® 

And again he presided at the doctorate examination of a student of the 
Bibiical Institute on May 19, 1938. On that occasion, he said, ““Quamvis 
non semel gratum Nostrum animum erga Nostrum Institutum Biblicum 
ostenderimus, gratissimum est in praesentiarum id iterum praestare. ...” 
He added that he was glad to have the opportunity to state again, ‘‘quo in 
pretio habeamus Institutum illud in quo pretiossima studia excoluntur; 
‘Biblicum’ scilicet, quo uno nomine omnia dicuntur.”” And he expressed the 
hope “‘ex animo” that zeal for theological and scriptural studies would not 
slacken. He warned that much remained to be done. He summed up his 
fcelings on this matter, characteristically, with the words, “Nil actum, si 
quid agendum.” He continued on this strain making a plea for more Doc- 
tors in Sacred Scripture, and said there should be at least one Doctor of 
Sacred Scripture in every diocese of the Church.” 


PIUS XII 


And here it was my intention to end this sketch of some of the direct 
effects of Providentissimus Deus, which are clearly discernible in papal pro- 
nouncements that followed it. But Pius XII has already made it clear that 
even amidst the clash of arms—in fact as an antidote to war—the Scriptures 
must be ever more seriously cultivated and deeply understood. 

On the 20th of August, 1941, the Pontifical Biblical Commission issued 
a letter®* to the hierarchy of Italy in response to an anonymous letter that 
had been addressed to the members of the same hierarchy and to the Holy 


% For this fact, cf. A. Bea, “Pontificii Instituti Biblici prima quinque lustra,” Biblica, 
XV (1934), 170-71. This article (pp. 121-72) gives a full history of the interest of the 
Holy See in the Institute from its beginnings up to 1934. For the sake of the chronological 
record we should insert here the spirited defense of the Old Testament which Pius XI in- 
cluded in his encyclical Mit Brennender Sorge, AAS, XXIV (1937), 150-52. 

% Reported in Verbum Domini, XVII (1937), 367-78. 

57 Reported in Verbum Domini, XVIII (1938), 187-90. 

58 The text of this letter is found in English in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, IV (1942), 
63-67; and in the original Italian in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LX-XTII (1943), 352-56. 
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See. This letter was an attack on modern Catholic Scripture scholars for 
not accepting as final the Vulgate text and, by meditating on this text (“‘una 
certa esegesi detta di meditazione”), being content with the result. The 
reply insists on the labor and care that must be expended in establishing the 
literal sense of the original text, and underlines the obvious truth that the 
Vulgate, being a translation, cannot be superior to the original. It further 
points out that the decree of Trent with regard to the Vulgate did not wish 
to preclude scholarly study which would correct the Vulgate, for it called 
for a revision of that text; and the same Council further revealed its mind 
by calling for the publication of critical editions of the Septuagint, as well 
as of the original Hebrew and Greek. This letter vigorously rejects the 
attack on Oriental studies made by the anonymous author and asserts their 
necessity for the right understanding of the sacred text. And it is again 
mainly to the encyclicals of Leo and Benedict on the study of Scripture that 
the Commission turns in its refutations. 

And again on the 22nd of August, 1943, the same Commission published a 
Response with regard to the use of versions made from the original texts. 
Ordinaries may recommend the use of such to the faithful if the translations 
are approved by men outstanding in biblical and theological knowledge. 
Though selections ot the Gospels and Epistles read in the vernacular to the 
people at Mass must be translated from the Vulgate, this Response seems 
to allow quoting translations from the originals, and even reading such 
translations after the version from the Vulgate is read, as an aid in explain- 
ing the text to the people. 

Finally, on the feast of St. Jerome, September 30, 1943, Pius issued a new 
encyclical to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of Leo’s great document. 
Since but a summary of this encyclical has reached us to date we must be 
satisfied with merely pointing out what Pius XII has underlined in the 
matter cf the study of Scripture. In the first part of the encyclical Pius 
reviews the accomplishments of the past fifty years. Then he proceeds to 
indicate the task for the future. He insists, as Leo had already insisted, 
that the modern interpreter must make use of critical texts in the original 
language, and himself make use of modern methods of textual criticism. He 
points out that this procedure in no wise contradicts Trent but is in keeping 
with the mind and spirit of that Council. 

And again he insists on the necessity of understanding the literal sense 
before proceeding with any further study of the text, especially with regard 


5° Cf. The Clergy Review, XXIII (1943), 524 f. 
6° This summary of the encyclical, Divino A flante Spiritu, is taken from the N.C.W.C. 
News Service release of October 10, 1943. 
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to the typical sense. And here he warns that the typical sense can only be 
known from revelation. This section also warns against an unwise use of 
the “accommodated” sense which might seem to make such an interpreta- 
tion the sense intended by the sacred authors. Furthermore, he recalls that, 
though the consensus of the Fathers and the judgment of the Church can 
fix the meaning of a text, relatively few texts are so fixed. In discussing 
the meaning of any text the manner of thought and expression of the ancient 
Orient must always be a guide to those who would reach the real meaning 
of the text. 

Speaking of the many questions of a more difficult nature, Pius exhorts 
the biblical student to attempt to solve them; and he bespeaks the respect 
of all the faithful for such solutions, especially where their novelty might 
frighten some, as long as such solutions are not contrary to Catholic prin- 
ciples. Naturally Pius puts upon Scripture scholars and priests the duty 
of bringing the results of modern study to the faithful by voice and pen, a 
worthy apostolate. 

The writer finds that by following the papal documents he was led natu- 
rally to emphasize by repetition the manner in which the Holy See has 
always been solicitous for the preparation of professors and priests skilled 
in the scriptural sciences, and for giving clear and encouraging directives for 
their teaching and writing. One wonders after a study of the documents 
whether we have yet completely caught the spirit of these documents. 
Surely a sincere carrying out of the Church’s legislation will lead both to a 
multiplication of outstanding Scripture scholars among the Catholic clergy, 
and to an increased fervor of Catholic life among the laity. 

More might have been said in this discussion of the work of three religious 
families: of the Dominicans and their unsurpassed work at the Ecole Biblique 
in Jerusalem, of the Franciscan school in the same city, of the Benedictines 
and their monumental task of revising the Vulgate. Space and the plan 
adopted at the beginning of this article precluded it. It is hoped that all 
three of these subjects will receive their meed of notice in connection with 
this anniversary. 


Weston College James E, CoreRan, S.J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tse DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By George 
Johnston. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi + 156. 


The author publishes in this final form the thesis which he presented for 
the Ph.D. degree which Cambridge conferred on him in 1941. Feeling that 
Protestantism is increasingly concerned to appreciate the idea of the Church, 
Doctor Johnston devotes these pages to that cause. Part I studies the 
social circumstances of the Roman and judaic world at the period of Chris- 
tianity’s emergence. Part II begins with a study of the term Ecclesia 
against the background of its Aramaic and Hebrew equivalents. Both of 
these considerations are impressive for their patient erudition rather than 
for any new light which is shed on their subject matter. 

Coming to the main theme of his book, the author maintains that Jesus 
never spoke of a “‘church”’ which should be His. Because the resurrection is 
essential to the doctrine of the Church this doctrine should not be looked 
for, it is argued, in the teaching of Jesus Himself. Yet our Savior did intend 
a Church, at least in the sense of “‘a new Israel.” His direct intention was 
the foundation of God’s Kingdom; but He had “‘not the slightest interest” 
in its social form. 

In the interval between Christ and Paul, the acceptance of Jesus as risen 
Messias and the reception of Gentiles into its ranks crystallized the Christian 
doctrine of the Church as a distinct society and a new Church. It was Paul 
who then “first formulated a clear conception of the Church,” presenting it 
as the new People of God, the Body of Christ, and “the incarnating of the 
Holy Spirit,” with no hierarchy except ‘“‘that of humility and brotherly love,” 
no distinction between clergy and laity, no sacraments which have their 
effect ex opere operato, no creed beyond the confession that “‘Jesus is Lord” — 
a collection of many autonomous churches which constituted one visible 
society whose unity was “inward and spiritual” and which possessed no par- 
ticular form of government as proper to it. 

After Paul, the author continues, the testimony of sub-apostolic authors 
shows the doctrine of the Church developing a new emphasis on its distinct- 
ness from Judaism. Institutionalism now begins to appear in the doctrine, 
together with insistence upon the acceptance of a common creed. The 
institutionalism of the sub-apostolic age remains “primitive,” however, “and 
no hint is dropped that a particular form of government is reckoned to be 
part of the esse of the Ecclesia.” Unity and universality are stressed. As 
the era progressed there developed the conception of a single ecclesiastical 
order ‘‘without a central authority,” and so, gradually, “we approach the 
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later idea of the Catholic Church.” The thesis closes with two Notes, on 
the authenticity of Ephesians and the origin of the Syriac Edia. 

Two mistakes could be made in appraising the value of Dr. Johnston’s 
work. It would be wrong—and unjust—to deny it the merit of much 
patient and scholarly labor. The author has read widely and in detail, and 
in assembling the results of his study he manifests a sincere concern for the 
deep spiritual realities which underlie the outward manifestations of the 
Christian Church. But, at the same time, it would be equally uncritical 
to accord to this book the praise which is due only to a finished work of 
scholarship. Johnston’s readings have failed to match breadth with dis- 
crimination. In a work like this, which is mainly concerned with the 
theology of St. Paul, lack of acquaintance with, for instance, Prat’s Theology 
of St. Paul is an unpardonable betrayal of true scholarliness. Much of the 
literature to which this thesis is indebted is of the type in which (to borrow 
Professor Albright’s phrase) “‘both facts and logic are thrown away in a 
scramble for novelty.”” This has left its mark, in a pronounced way, on 
Johnston’s own work. 

Thus Johnston does not hesitate to correct St. Paul himself about the true 
meaning of the Pauline doctrine on baptism. It is not baptism but “faith 
active in love” which effects, according to genuine Paulinism (says Dr. 
Johnston), our incorporation in Christ’s Body. Again, the reader may find 
a gentle amusement in the ease with which, after the statement that there 
is no hint of a particular form of government proper to the Church in the 
sub-apostolic writings, the many testimonies which do indicate a particular 
form of government are dismissed as “‘exceptions.”” One can quite under- 
stand the author’s pique with the Didache (“‘legalistic,” not reflecting “the 
highest level in the Church”), with Justin (“ambiguous” and “supersti- 
tious”), with Hermas (“dull uniformity’), with “‘the author of Hebrews” 
(“more rigorous’’), with the saintly Ignatius of Antioch (“‘superstitious,” 
“fanciful,” “typical extravagance,” “unconvincing,” “false humility’’), with 
Clement of Rome (‘‘far from appreciating Paul,” “men of lesser stature,” 
“frigidly”’) and the other witnesses to the fact of a very definite “particular 
form of government” in the Church as they knew it. They confound the a 
priori framework into which he insists on fitting them. Is it likely that 
these original Christians, whose judgement no single one of their contem- 
poraries called into question, knew the nature of their Church less well than 
the scholar who now, after so many centuries, attempts to reconstruct it? 
Dr. Johnston gathers his facts carefully. But he gathers them only to 
deprecate them and throw them away. In this he can scarcely deserve to 
be taken seriously. 
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In view of the facts of all Christian history, it is surprising to find a study 
on the nature of the Church which, with the exception of four lines in a single 
footnote, does not even advert to the problem of the Primacy. In this 
note Johnston dismisses Matt. 16:18 as an argument for the Roman Papacy 
with the words: ‘‘On top of such a basis we build a structure, not a series 
of foundations.” Every Catholic will agree; it would be absurd to think of 
the Roman line as a series of foundations. But must not the one foundation 
endure as long as the structure which it supports? It is perhaps with a 
sense of the juvenile character of his single objection that the author adds 
his judgement that the verse is not genuine anyway. But then, may I ask, 
whence came Simon’s new name of “Peter,”’ never given to another before 
him and recognized as his by every single voice of the Christian tradition? 
No other source of the name exists! 

To conclude: Johnston has the objectivity to recognize that ‘throughout 
the New Testament the Ecclesia is a visible community on earth.” His 
insight into the divine fervor of its inner life fires him with concern to prove 
that it is not “merely an organization or institution.” This he does prove. 
But when he follows the lead of the radical Christian minority and attempts 
to prove that the primitive Christian Church did not consider itself or- 
ganizational at all, his thesis disintegrates under the impact of the con- 
tradictory fact and it is only by laborious paralogism that he is able to hold 
its outlines in place. And the whole of this last labor is so unnecessary for 
the goal he cherishes. In the winter of the unchristian world which the 
Church has faced it has never been necessary to tear down the outward walls 
of God’s living Temple to reveal and protect the divine fire which burns 
within. All that is necessary is that one should enter through the door 
humbly, and see and be warmed. 


Woodstock College JosePH BuveEtT, S.J. 
An OvuTLINeE HIistoRY OF THE CHURCH BY CENTURIES. By Joseph 


McSorley, C.S.P. St. Louis: B. Herder Co., 1943. Pp. xxx + 1084. 
$7.50. 


Here is a remarkab!y fine work on the history of the whole Christian Era. 
It comes as an answer to Catholic colleges for a textbook in the general 
survey course, since it gives plenty of space to the political and economic 
history while at the same time presenting with chief emphasis the core of all 
history, the story of the Catholic Church. The book is a large one, almost 
encyclopedic in content, with references to several thousand events, per- 
sonalities, and dogmas; yet it is not a topical outline nor a tabular arrange- 
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ment. The long story of the Catholic Church is put in a pleasing narrative, 
that makes easy perusal not only for the student but for the general reader. 
It is quite up-to-date, bringing the account right down to 1942 with mention 
of the most recent occurrences, modern personages, and current problems, 
With all its wealth of detail, the book is well balanced, each group of 
Catholics in time and place receiving adequate treatment. True, in the 
last quarter of the work additional space is given to the Catholic Church 
in America, both North and South. This seems quite proper in view of the 
fact that the book will be read largely by an American audience. 

The clear mapping out of the long history of the Catholic Church is the 
chief virtue of Father McSorley’s History. In achieving this the author 
has used the division of centuries for his chapters. It may be objected that 
such is an arbitrary procedure. Possibly, but it is decidedly a sensible and 
practical method. In the beginning of each chapter there is a preview of 
what is to come with an indication of the general trends, the problems, and 
the principal actors to be observed. Then follows a succinct account of 
the political, social, and economic events of the century. The student will 
go far to find better summaries of profane history. One must admire the 
skill with which the author has succeeded in condensing the multitude of 
facts, especially in the chapters dealing with the more recent centuries. 
With the stage thus set the author then presents the history of the Church 
in the particular century. First, the course of the Papacy is described, with 
an individual notice for each Pope. A discussion of the teachings of the 
faith, the developments of dogma, discipline, organization, liturgy, and 
religious communities follows. Every General Council and many of the 
local Councils are briefly described. The principal saints and ecclesiastical 
writers all receive at least a brief treatment. The opposition, whether within 
or without, whether of heresy or schism, is next discussed. Finally an 
account is given of the missionary activities during the particular century. 
At the end of the chapter a page or so of summary is placed, followed by a 
time chart in which are two parallel columns, one listing the principal events 
ecclesiastical, the other the principal events political or social. Several 
maps and tables help to elucidate the text. 

At the end of the book the author has placed an essay on the bibliography 
of Church history, a very extensive and practical list of obtainable books, and 
a complete index. The faults of the book are in matters of detail, mostly 
inaccuracies or minor mistakes. In a work of such proportions slips are to 
be expected; they are merely minor blemishes. The Outline History of the 
Church is so well proportioned, so clearly and definitely presented with a 
wealth of detail, that it is one of the best books of its kind in recent years. 
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In the opinion of this reviewer it should be the standard textbook, not only 
in all seminaries, but in the Catholic colleges as well. An essential part of 
the education of a Catholic is a knowledge of the history of the Catholic 
Church, the life of the Mystical Body through the centuries. For the 
same reason this very readable book can be recommended to the enquirers 
after an historical treatment of the Church’s life. 


Boston College ManrtTIn P. Harney, S.J. 


Tue NATURE AND TREATMENT OF MENTAL DisorpeRS. By Dom Thomas 
Verner Moore, O.S.B., Ph.D., M.D. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1943. Pp. viii + 312. $4.00. 


Priests should hardly have to be exhorted to capitalize on the findings of 
psychiatry that are of practical moment to them in their office as physicians 
of souls. As such, they ought to know ali that bears on spiritual health, 
and that spiritual health may be impaired by mental disorders. The effi- 
ciency of a priest can be enormously extended if he is willing to supplement 
his God-given powers with the psychological skills that would equip him to 
handle at least mild cases of neurosis and many maladjustments. And this 
knowledge is all the more required because there are so few Catholic psychi- 
atrists to whom Catholics can safely go. 

Though Father Moore’s book is not written for a clerical public alone, 
there is much in it that can be of practical service to the confessor and ad- 
viser. In his preface, Dom Moore states that his purpose has been to “give 
some understanding into mental disorders and illustrate a wide variety of 
techniques dealing with the many and varied problems with which the 
psychiatrist is confronted.” Many of these techniques can be employed by 
the priest in his confessional work, in pastoral visitations, and in his capacity 
as an educator. Specifically, the techniques suggested in the chapters on 
the origin and course of some common phobias, on family problems and 
their treatment, mental therapy through family reorganization, educational 
and bibliotherapy, can be of immense service to priests. 

One need not expect that all the psychiatric problems in which the priest 
is particularly interested are discussed here. But what is of special value is 
the attention given to the function of religion in healing and preventing 
mental disorders. I hope that Dom Moore will be inspired to enlarge on the 
various ramifications of this important theme at some future date. He states 
that one of the functions of the psychiatrist is to ascertain how the patient 
is fulfilling his religious duties and realizing his religious aspirations, just 
as he must determine how the mentally sick person is attaining his funda- 
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mental desires and idea's. Certainly there, at least, the functions of priest 
and psychiatrist overlap. 

Suppose that a priest is equipped with the psychiatric knowledge which 
will enable him to deal with mild neurotic cases and many maladjustments, 
how is he to exercise those skilis? It is certain that there are some people, 
in need of the ministrations of a priest, who will not come to the confessional. 
Would it not be advisable for a properly equipped priest to advertise to his 
parishioners that he has an office, whether it be in the rectory or school, 
where he will deal privately with anyone who wishes to consult him 
privately? This office could contain a confessional for the administration 
of the sacrament, where that is necessary, as it often will be. 

There is a very illuminating section of the book devoted to organic emo- 
tional disorders and pharmacological treatment of these states. 


W oodstock College Hucu Bimmer, S.J. 


THE Missinc VALUE IN Mepicat Soctat CasE Work. By Claire A. 
Peugnet, B.S., M.S.S.W. Foreword by Rev. Bakewell Morrison, S.J. St. 
Louis University School of Social Service Studies, No. 1. St. Louis, 1943. 
Pp. 115. $1.50. 


Social work in general and medical social case work in particular have long 
needed a book of this type. The “missing value” is really twofold: a true 
conception of man’s real nature and a practical realization that religion is a 
basic need in man’s life. Modern social case work, whose aim lies in the 
complete development and adjusted performance of the human personality, 
has fallen short of its mark: not knowing the true nature of man, it is unable 
to say when a man is performing adequately or what potentialities he has 
for development; neglecting the basic need of religion in a man’s life, 
it does not aim at the full, rounded development of the human person- 
ality. 

The very positive contribution of Catholic philosophy and Catholic 
religion to case work is clearly portrayed from the social, emotional, psycho- 
logical, religious, and moral points of view. The book could be looked upon 
as Catholicism’s outcry against modern social case work because the latter 
has lost its contact with Christianity. 

The initial chapter is concerned with a clear definition of the problem: 
social case work’s failure to give religion its rightful place in the process of 
rehabilitating broken lives. 

Next, a chapter on “Some Current Views of Man and His Nature” ends 
with the conclusion that “Catholicism alone knows and deals with ‘the 
whole man’—the body-man, the soul-man; Catholicism alone offers the 
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only rational basis for Social Work and the only rationally adequate means 
for developing personality through Social Case Work.” 

In the following chapter, the modern attitudes toward religion are con- 
sidered. Many deny religion; the rest are all vague, except Catholicism. 
“Since man’s needs are spiritual as well as material, the role of Religion in 
man’s life must be understood as a basic need, and must be considered 
with at least as serious concern as any of man’s other needs. Since Christ’s 
Divine Grace alone makes possible the achievement of man’s supernatural 
destiny, man must also be rescored to a proper relationship with his God if 
Case Work’s objective of adjustment is to result in personality development, 
and if Case Work is effectively to use one of the patient’s indispensable re- 
sources.” The conclusion of this chapter points the accusing finger at 
modern social work: “‘Because current Case Work literature makes little 
mention of, and places no emphasis on, the spiritual nature of man, or on his 
supernatural destiny, Case Work literature presents an unreal man, and 
proposes methods and techniques of Case Work treatment that serve man 
only partially.” 

This latter statement is profusely illustrated throughout the remaining 
two chapters dealing with generic social case work concepts and specific 
medical social case work concepts. The limited and restricted interpretation 
of modern social work is pitted against the more positive, more complete, 
more enriched contribution of Catholicism toward such ideas as charity; 
personality; growth; individualization of the client; relationship; social, 
emotional, and spiritual components in illness. 

A more concrete delineation of the relationship between the hospital 
chaplain and the medical social worker should have been included in the book. 
Again, the use of the word “spiritual” in its philosophical aad religious 
meanings could have been brought out more clearly. These, however, are 
minor difficulties. The main purpose of the book is effectively achieved: 
“to show that the Catholic Case Worker is a better Case Worker because 
of her Catholicism, and not in spite of it.”” We hope the secondary aim of 
the book will also be realized: “that non-Catholic Case Workers will profit 
in understanding and knowing more of the philosophy of Catholic Medical 
Social Case Work.” 


St. Louis University WituraM J. DevLtn, S.J. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DoctRINE, VoLUME IV. By Rev. Nicholas 


O’Rafferty. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. viii + 
300. $3.25. 


During the past forty years the Roman Pontiffs have frequently reminded 
the clergy of the urgent need of giving catechetical instructions to the people. 
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If these instructions are to have their desired effect, it is imperative that 
they be carefully and systematically planned so that they may embrace 
entire field of doctrinal and moral theology. Too often such courses are 
inaugurated without a detailed plan, with the result that many points are 
not treated in their proper relation to the whole, or perhaps are never treated 
atall. The primary purpose of the present work is to aid the clergy in their 
preparation of catechetical instructions. In these four volumes one finds 
a clear, orderly, and practical development of all the matter that should be 
treated in such instructions. It is really a complete course of popular 
theology. This fourth volume contains instructions on prayer, the precepts 
of the Church, sin and its kinds, and the virtues. 

Although the Sunday sermon is not Father O’Rafferty’s chief concern, he 
has not overlooked this important phase of instruction in Christian doctrine. 
At the end of his fourth volume he indicates how his entire work may be 
adapted to this end. He has listed the Gospels for all the Sundays and 
holydays of obligation of the year, and for each he indicates a pertinent sub- 
ject and a reference to the section of his work where that subject has been 
treated. Hence his /mstructions on Christian Doctrine has value as a basis 
for a complete course of instruction for the faithful who are reached only 
through the sermon at Sunday Mass. 

Since the work is quite complete, the priest is spared the labor of working 
out for himself a plan that will embrace all the points of Catholic doctrine 
that should be systematically covered in such a course. He will find too 
that these points have already been linked up with the particular Sunday 
Gospels. True, the connection may here and there seem somewhat remote, 
but this difficulty is inevitable, as all will agree who have drawn up or have 
followed the planned courses now in use in many of our dioceses. And 
there is more than ample compensation in the assurance that our people 
will receive an orderly and thorough course in Christian doctrine. For 
example, not too often have sermons been preached on the sacrament of 
extreme unction. Father O’Rafferty selects this as the subject for the 
Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost, and his own treatment of this sacrament 
provides abundant matter for a very instructive sermon. This change 
from the one or two obvious lessons comes as a welcome relief to the laity 
who follow our sermons closely. Just recently, after a sermon had been 
preached on the Gospel narrative of the healing of the ten lepers, I heard 
a doctor complain that for twenty years now he has heard the same lesson 
drawn from that Gospel and developed in almost the same way. Courses 
carefully planned to cover the whole field of theology are the answer to the 
earnestly eager longing of the faithful to learn more about the sublime 
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truths which God has revealed not for the theologians and the clergy and 
religious only but for all of His children. 


Woodstock College Tuomas J. O’Day, S.J. 


THe SACRAMENTS OF Darty Lire. By Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. Pp. 291. $3.00. 

It is refreshing, in this day of terrifying headlines, to find that one author 
has seen fit to publish a work dealing with eternal verities. When these 
eternal truths are used to illuminate a picture of man’s true happiness and 
real work here on earth, the result is indeed a relief from the degrading 
scenes of war, destruction, and death with which our publishers have been 
surfeiting us. Father Kelly has given us a masterly volume in ascetical 
theology. Union with God through Christ by means of the sacraments— 
that is a complete description of integral Christianity. Christ’s sacraments 
are the consummation of the work He began on Calvary. There He estab- 
lished peace between God and man. There God established Jesus Christ 
as the fount of all grace. The peace and grace of Calvary descend to us 
through Christ’s own divine invention, the sacraments, by which we come 
to the loving embrace of God, our Father. 

It seems to me that the effects of the sacraments in dogmatic theology 
might well be studied in the manner in which they are presented in this 
book. Too often textbooks in dogma treat the effects of the sacraments 
disparately, as seven separate treatises, paying little attention to the inter- 
relation of effects which forms the sacramental system. Professors of 
theology would find it interesting and profitable, I am sure, to use the plan 
and method of this book in teaching the treatise on sacramental grace. A 
defect in the book is a labored and heavy style in certain chapters, but this is 
a minor matter compared with the excellence of the whole work. 


West Baden College Cart D. Firstos, S.J. 


THE PRIESTHOOD IN A CHANGING WorRLD. By Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Revised Edition. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1943. Pp. xiv + 326. $2.00. 

To those who were unable to obtain a copy of the rapidly exhausted first 
edition, this widely known work of Father O’Brien is now available in a 
completely revised form. Noteworthy among the many improvements 
featured in the new edition are: a better format, reorientation of pastoral 
problems discussed in the light of recent changes, further polishing of an 
already attractive style, and the addition of the complete encyclical letter 
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of Pius XI, Ad Catholici Sacerdotii. For the work of the priest this book is 


recommended as a guide both inspiring and practical. 
R. L. H., S.J. 


THE DocrTRINE OF THE Hoty Spirit. By John F. Walvoord, Th.D. 
Dallas, Texas: Dallas Theological Seminary, 1943. Pp. xiv + 301. $2.50. 

Doctor Walvoord’s book presents, with certain additions and adjustments, 
the substance of his class lectures on Pneumatology which appeared origi- 
nally as a series of articles in Bibliotheca Sacra in 1940. The work, “pre- 
pared as a text for the student,” is divided into eight sections dealing with 
the Person and ministry of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, and 
while “not intended to be an exhaustive treatment of the subject” yet aims 
“to examine every important teaching of the Scriptures on the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, in particular to fortify the student of the doctrine both 
against ignorance and the many popular misconceptions that have arisen.” 
As a result. one finds here to a certain degree a compendium of systematic 
theology largely from a scriptural viewpoint, as held and expounded by tradi- 
tional reformed Protestantism. 

The author approaches his subject reverently and with a laudable sense of 
humble devotion, even exclaiming in one place, ‘‘We all must share some 
feeling of futility in endeavoring to display the beauties of infinite truth, the 
field being so vast, the danger of warping or slighting the truth ever being 
present” (p. 26). As the work advances, this twofold danger tends to be- 
come an actuality. From a Catholic viewpoint, the doctrine at times is 
warped, the truth slighted. 

Two factors, it would seem, account for this. In his zeal to promote the 
“full identity” of the Person and work of the Holy Spirit, the author sees in 
almost every Scripture text where the word “spirit” occurs explicit reference 
to the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, and consequently does not dis- 
criminate between works proper or only appropriated to the Holy Ghost. 
Thus after basic chapters on the personality, divinity, and procession of the 
Holy Spirit, in the main well done, for which abundant scriptural evidence 
from both Old and New Testaments is adduced, the professor concludes, 
“From these facts, it may be clearly seen that there is consistent reference 
to the Holy Spirit from Gen. 1:2 to Rev. 22:17 and the inference is plain 
that a constant ministry of the Holy Spirit is maintained suitable for each 
dispensation” (p. 16). From there on the book is largely a popular exegesis, 
often inadequately presented, of some 1400 texts arranged according to the 
general plan of the book, on the various ministries of the Holy Spirit. 
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Apparently the author is not conversant, in the second place, with Catho- 
lic books on his subject, and seems totally to lack acquaintance with the 
host of eminent Catholic exegetes and theologians. Swete, Smeaton, Kuy- 
per, Hodge, and the rest he knows and quotes so well that he can say rightly 
in his final chapter on the history of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit that he is 
giving but “the summary of the labors of others,” but Prat, Vosté, Lebreton, 
and all the standard Catholic manuals which would aid him so much, are, 
unfortunately, closed books to him. Accordingly, his text contains all too 
frequent misstatements about the doctrines and practice of the “Roman 
Church.” It is this also that leads him to interpret the sacred writings as 
they outline the work of the Holy Spirit in efficacious grace, in regeneration, 
in what he calls “spiritual enablement” and the “‘filling of the Holy Spirit” 
according to Reformation principles against the “false views” of Rome. 

Might we suggest, too, that this is perhaps why he cannot understand how 
the post-Reformation period, free from the shackles of the Church, led to a 
series of circumstances in which “‘the work of the Holy Spirit could not pros- 
per” (p. 281), and why, as even he admits, Schleiermacher and Ritschl, 
high priests of modern Protestant theology, did much to nullify “sound 
theology” of the Holy Spirit (p. 283). 

One feels that present-day non-Catholic churchmen, especially those less 
liberal and of the fundamentalist school of thought, will find in this manual 
a satisfactory and schematic presentation of their tenets, although even they 
may wonder at the author’s naive explanation of the Holy Spirit’s ministry 
to Christ at His conception and birth (pp. 87 ff.), and his substantiation of 
the millenium theory with its relation to the Holy Spirit (pp. 262 ff.). 


St. Mary’s College E. J. WEISENBERG, S.J. 
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